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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


Secretary-General Trygve Lie re- 
turned from his talks with heads of 
government in Washington, London, 
Paris, and Moscow, firmly convinced 
“that the United Nations remains a 
primary factor in the foreign policy 
of each of these Governments and 
that the reopening of genuine nego- 
tiations on certain of the outstand- 
ing issues may be possible.” 

The Secretary-General said this in 
a letter to Member states on June 6 
with which he enclosed the text of 
a memorandum he had personally 
handed to the four heads of govern- 
ment. He asked all Members to give 
the memorandum their earnest at- 
tention. It sets forth ten points for 
consideration in the development of 
a 20-year program for achieving 
peace through the United Nations, 
and the Secretary-General added that 
he might formally submit it to the 
Security Council. He also reserved 
the right to place it on the pro- 
visional agenda of the next Assembly. 

Mr. Lie in his letter underlined 
the seriousness of the present inter- 
national situation and he stressed 
that no significant progress could be 
made until the question of China’s 
representation was settled. 

Mr. Lie’s ten points concern peri- 
odic meetings of the Security Coun- 
cil; a new attempt at international 
control of atomic energy; new ap- 
proach to control armaments race; 
renewal of efforts to place armed 
forces at the disposal of the Security 
Council; acceptance in principle of 
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universality of membership; a sound 
and active program of technical as- 
sistance for economic development; 
more vigorous use of the United Na- 
tions and specialized agencies to pro- 
mote economic and social progress; 
vigorous and continued development 
of work for human rights; promoting 
advancement of colonial and semi- 
colonial peoples; and speeding up 
development of international law 
toward an eventual enforceable 
world law. 

Later, in a United Nations broad- 
cast beamed to all 59 Member states 
in 22 different languages, the Secre- 
tary-General said that he does not 
“expect any miracles. Peace is up- 
hill work. . . . But the world can 
never accept the thesis of despair— 
the thesis of final and irreconcilable 
conflict. It is my deeply felt belief 
that if the United Nations can be 
restored to full working and given 
greater support, a solid basis of hope 
for the future would be restored to 
the world.” 

The question of Chinese represen- 
tation came before more United Na- 
tions bodies. When motions to un- 
seat “Kuomintang” representatives 
were rejected, the U.S.S.R. represen- 
tative withdrew from the opening 
meeting of the Trusteeship Council 
at Lake Success on June 1, and the 
representatives of Poland, Hungary, 
and Czechoslovakia from the Inter- 
national Labor Conference at Geneva 
on June 6. 

On June 5, at Geneva, the expert 


from the U.S.S.R. withdrew from 
the opening session of the interna- 
tional Law Commission after his res- 
olution to unseat the expert from 
China had been ruled out of order. 
Members of the Commission had 
been elected by the Assembly in their 
individual capacities as experts. 

On May 30, the Central People’s 
Government of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China announced the appoint- 
ment of its representative on the 
Trusteeship Council, asked when its 
representatives could participate in 
the work of the United Nations, and 
informed the Secretary-General that 
“Kuomintang” delegates should be 
“driven out” of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization. Later, 
ICAO was notified that the Republic 
of China had decided to withdraw 
from the Organization. 

On May 29, China had informed 
the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
that it could not pay its contribution 
but was prepared to make an annual 
token payment of $10,000. This was 
referred to the Administrative Com- 
mission of the UNESCO General Con- 
ference in session at Florence. 


Trusteeship Council 
When the Trusteeship Council re- 
convened at Lake Success on June 1, 
it elected as its President for the 
year Dr. Max Henriquez-Urefia of 
the Dominican Republic, Pierre 
Ryckmans of Belgium was elected 
(Continued on page 548) 
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The Secretary-General’s Fory 


For ‘A Fresh Start Toy 


HE “reopening of genuine ne- 

gotiations on certain of the 
outstanding issues may be pos- 
sible,” wrote Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie in a letter dated June 
6 to all Member states. The letter 
transmitted the text of the memo- 
randum which he had personally 
handed to the heads of govern- 
ment at his recent conversations in 
Washington, London, Paris, and 
Moscow. 

The memorandum contains ten 
points for consideration in the de- 
velopment of a 20-year program 
for achieving peace through the 
United Nations. This the Secretary- 
General may submit formally to 
the Security Council, and he re- 
served the right to place it on the 
provisional agenda of the forth- 
coming regular session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. In the meantime, 
he asked all Member governments 
to give it their earnest attention. 


For “Fresh Start’’ 


The purpose of the memorandum 
was to suggest “means by which the 
principles of the Charter and the re- 
sources of the United Nations could 
be employed to moderate the present 
conflict and to enable a fresh start to 
be made towards eventual peaceful 
solutions of outstanding problems.” 

Mr. Lie stressed the seriousness of 
the situation for the United Nations 
and the future peace of the world, 
and he emphasized that no signifi- 
cant progress can be made while 
there is the present sharp division on 
China’s representation. This question 
therefore must be settled, he said. 

The text of the Secretary-General’s 
letter to Member governments ap- 
pears on the page opposite. The text 
of his memorandum follows: 
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United Nations to the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security and to the other pur- 
poses of the Organization, and also to equitable 

2. The non-permanent members of the Se- 
carity Council shall be elected for a term of two 
years. In the first election of the non-permanent 
members, however, three shall be chosen for a 
term of one year. A retiring member shall not be 
eligible for immediate re-election. 

3. Each member of the Security Council shall 
have one representative. 


Functions and Powers 
Article 24 

1. In order to ensure prompt and effective 
action by the United Nations, its Members confer 
on the Security Council primary responsibilit 
for the maintenance of international peace 
security, and agree that in carrying out it 
under this responsibility the Security Cg 
on their behalf. 

2. In discharging these duti 
Council shall act in accordance wi 
and Principles of the United Na 
powers granted to the Securi 
discharge of these duties are lai 
VI, Vil, Vill, and XII. 


curity Council shall be responsible for formulat- 
ing, with the assistance of the Military Staff Com- 
mittee referred to in Article 47, plans to be sub- 
mitted to the Members of the United Nations for 
the establishment of a system for the regulation 
of armaments. 


Voting 
Article 27 

1. Each member of the Security Council shall 
have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the Security Council on pro- 
cedural matters shall be made by an affirmative 
vote of seven members. 

3. Decisions of the Security Council on all 
other pmative vote 


e Security Council shall be so org 

© be able to function continuously. E3 
ember of the Security Council shall for this pu 
pose be represented at all times at the seat of the 


Organization. 
2. The Security Council shall hold periodic 


meetings at which each of its members may, if it 

so desires, be represented by a member of the 

government or by some other specially designated 
epresentative. 


Council in accordance with the p 
Article 26 
In order to promote the establishment 
maintenance of international peace and sec 
with the least diversion for armaments of the 
world’s human and economic resources, the Se- 


Memorandum of Points for Considera- 
tion in the Development of a 20- 
Year Program for Achieving 
Peace through the United 
Nations 


As Secretary-General, it is my 
firm belief that a new and great ef- 
fort must be attempted to end the 
so-called “cold war” and to set the 
world Once more on a road that will 
offer greater hope of lasting peace. 

The atmosphere of deepening in- 
ternational mistrust can be dissipated 
and the threat of the universal dis- 


3. The Security Council may hold meetings at 
a places other than the seat of the Organizatio 


aster of another war averted by em- 
ploying to the full the resources for 
conciliation and constructive peace- 
building present in the United Na- 
tions Charter. The employment of 
these resources can secure eventual 
peace if we accept, believe, and act 
upon the possibility of peaceful co- 
existence among all the Great Pow- 
ers and the different economic and 
political systems they represent, and 
if the Great Powers evidence a readi- 
ness to undertake genuine negotiation 
—not in a spirit of appeasement— 

(Continued on page 512.) 
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O 


rd Peace’ 


‘Peace Is Uphill Work’ 


Secretary-General Trygve Lie’s 
work for peace did not slacken on 
his return to Lake Success from Eu- 
rope on May 25. 

Given a surprise welcome at In- 
terim Headquarters on that day, he 
said to the Secretariat, assembled in 
a body, that he had just done what 
he thought was right and his duty. 
Ke was hailed as “a great servant of 
humanity,” and in a formal resolu- 
tion was assured of the staff’s full 
support. 

On the same day. the American 
Association for the United Nations 
sent Mr. Lie a message of “pro- 
found admiration.” 

At his press conference on Mav 
26, the Secretarv-General described 
his visits to the four cavitals as an 
“exnloring mission”—not for nego- 
tiation but for exchanging views. 

The question of Chinese represen- 
tation must be settled in June. not 
later than July, Mr. Lie said. 


Second Washington Visit 


The Secretarv- General visited 
Washington for the second time on 
Mav 79 and conferred again with 
President Truman and Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson. 

On June 6. he wrote to all Mem- 
bers of the United Nations about his 
mission and enclosed a copy of his 
ten-point memorandum. 

In addition. a message from Mr. 
Lie summarizing his letter and mem- 
orandum was beamed bv radio in 
about 22 languages. In this, he said: 

“t do not expect any miracles. 
Peace is uphill work, and these are 
discouraging and dangerous times 
for all those who believe in peace. 

“But the world can never accept 
the thesis of despair—the thesis of 
final and irreconcilable conflict. 

“Tt is my deeply felt belief that 
if the United Nations can be re- 
stored to full working order and 
given greater support. a solid basis 
of hope for the future would be re- 
stored to the world.” 
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Study by All Members Asked 


Letter from the Secretary-General to each Member of the United Nations. 

The deterioration of relations between leading Members of the United 
Nations has created a situation of most serious concern for the United 
Nations and the future peace of the world. In my capacity as Secretary- 
General, I have felt it my duty to suggest means by which the principles of the 
Charter and the resources of the United Nations could be employed to 
moderate the present conflict and to enable a fresh start to be made towards 
eventual peaceful solutions of outstanding problems. 

To this end, 1 have drawn up a “Memorandum of Points for Considera- 
tion in the Development of a 20-Year Program for Achieving Peace through 
the United Nations,” a copy of which is annexed hereto. 

I have personally handed this memorandum to the President of the 
United States of America, Mr. Harry §. Truman, on April 20, to the Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom, Mr. Clement Attlee, on April 28, to the 
Prime Minister of France, Mr. Georges Bidault, on May 3, and to the Prime 
Minister of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Generalissimo Joseph 
Stalin, on May 15. 1 had opportunity to discuss the points of this memo- 
randum with the foregoing heads of Governments and with other leaders 
of their Governments including the Secretary of State of the United States 
of America, Mr. Dean Acheson, the Foreign Secretary of the United King- 
dom, Mr. Ernest Bevin, the Foreign Minister of France, Mr. Robert Schu- 
man, the Vice-Premier of the U.S.S.R., Mr. Viacheslav Molotov, and the 
Foreign Minister of the U.S.S.R., Mr. Andrei Vyshinsky. 

While it would not be appropriate for me to state the views of any of the 
Governments on the points of the memorandum, I can say that I have 
drawn from my conversations a firm conviction that the United Nations 
remains a primary factor in the foreign policy of each of these Governments 
and that the reopening of genuine negotiations on certain of the outstanding 
issues may be possible. 

It is evident that no significant progress can be made while the Members 
of the United Nations remain sharply divided on the question of the represen- 
tation of one of the permanent members of the Security Council—the Republic 
of China. It is necessary that this question be settled. 

Under point 2 of the annexed memorandum, I have made a number of 
suggestions for resumption of negotiations on the problems of atomic energy. 
Another suggestion was made in the appeal circulated on April 20, 1950, 
by the International Committee of the Red Cross to the High Contracting 
Parties to the Geneva Conventions for the Protection of Victims of War, 
to do everything in their power to reach agreements on the prohibition of 
the atomic bomb and “blind” weapons generally. 

In connection with point 7, the conversations of the Executive Secretary 
of the Economic Commission for Europe, Mr. Gunnar Myrdal, with various 
European governments have emphasized the necessity for further efforts to 
liberate international trade from the restrictions and discriminatory prac- 
tices which now hamper the free flow of goods. 

Further in connection with point 7, I call your attention to the statement 
unanimously adopted in Paris on May 4, 1950, by the Administrative Com- 
mittee on Co-ordination (composed of the Secretary-General and the admin- 
istrative heads of the following specialized agencies: United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, International Labor Organiza- 
tion, Food and Agriculture Organization, World Health Organization, Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, International Monetary Fund, International Refugee Organi- 
zation, International Telecommunication Union, International Bureau of the 
Universal Postal Union, Interim Commission of the International Trade Or- 
ganization). The statement reads: 

“The present division of the world and the increasingly serious conflicts 

(Continued on next page.) 
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The Secretary-General’s Formula 
For ‘A Fresh Start Toward Peace’ 


(Continued from page 510.) 


but with enlightened self-interest and 
common sense On all sides. 

Measures for collective self-de- 
fence and regional remedies of other 
kinds are at best interim measures 
and cannot alone bring any reliable 
security from the prospect of war. 
The one common undertaking and 
universal instrument of the great 
majority of the human race is the 
United Nations. A_ patient, con- 
structive, long-term use of its po- 
tentialities can bring a real and se- 
cure peace to the world. I am cer- 
tain that such an effort will have the 
active interest and support of the 
smaller Member states, who have 
much to contribute in the concilia- 
tion of Big Power differences and 
in the development of constructive 
and mutually advantageous political 
and economic co-operation. 


I therefore venture to suggest 
certain points for consideration in 
the formulation of a 20-year United 
Nations Peace Program. Certain of 
these points call for urgent action. 
Others are of a long-range nature, 
requiring continued effort over the 
next 20 years. I shall not discuss 
the problems of the peace settle- 
ments for Austria, Germany, and 
Japan—because the founders of the 
United Nations indicated that the 
peace settlements should be made 
separately from the United Na- 
tions. But I believe that the progress 
of a United Nations Peace Program 
such as is here suggested will help 
to bring these settlements far closer 
to attainment. 


1. Inauguration of periodic meet- 
ings of the Security Council, at- 
tended by foreign ministers, or heads 
or other members of governments, 
as provided by the United Nations 
Charter and the rules of procedure; 
together with further development 
and use of other United Nations 
machinery for negotiation, media- 
tion, and conciliation of international 
disputes. 

The periodic meetings of the Se- 
curity Council provided for in 
Article 28 of the Charter have 
never been held. Such periodic meet- 
ings should be held semi-annually, 
beginning with one in 1950. In my 
opinion, they should be used for a 
general review at a high level of out- 
standing issues in the United Na- 
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tions, particularly those that divide 
the Great Powers. They should not 
be expected to produce great de- 
cisions every time; they should be 
used for consultation—much of it 
in private—for efforts to gain ground 
toward agreement on questions at 
issue, to clear up misunderstand- 
ings, to prepare for new initiatives 
that may improve the chances for 
definitive agreement at later meet- 
ings. They should be held away 
from Headquarters as a general rule, 
in Geneva, the capitals of the per- 
manent members, and in other re- 
gions of the world. 

Further development of the re- 
sources of the United Nations for 
mediation and conciliation should 
be undertaken, including re-estab- 
lishment of the regular practice of 


power in the pacific settlement pro- 
cedures of the Security Council. 

2. A new attempt to make prog- 
ress toward establishing an_inter- 
national control system for atomic 
energy that will be effective in pre- 
venting its use for war and pro- 
moting its use for peaceful pur- 
poses. 

We cannot hope for any quick 
or easy solution of this most diffi- 
cult problem of atomic energy con- 
trol. The only way to find out what 
is possible is to resume negotiation 
in line with the directive of the 
General Assembly last fall “to ex- 
plore all possible avenues and ex- 
amine all concrete suggestions with 
a view to determining what might 
lead to an agreement.” Various sug- 
gestions for finding a basis for a 
fresh approach have been put for- 
ward. One possibility would be for 
the Security Council to instruct the 
Secretary-General to call a confer- 
ence of scientists whose discussions 
might provide a reservoir of new 





ideas On the control of weapons of 
mass destruction and the promotion 
of peaceful uses of atomic energy 
that could thereafter be explored in 
the United Nations Atomic Energy 


private consultations by the repre- 
sentatives of the five Great Powers, 
and a renewed effort to secure agree- 
ment by all the Great Powers on 
limitations on the use of the veto 


Study By All Governments Asked 


(Continued from previous page.) 

of policy among the Great Powers have gravely impaired the prospects for 
world peace and for raising the standards of living of the peoples of the world. 
It is of particular concern to the administrative heads of the organizations 
that these conditions threaten the very basis of their work. The United 
Nations and the specialized agencies are founded upon the principles that 
lasting world problems—like disease, hunger, ignorance, and poverty which 
recognize no frontier—can never be overcome unless all the nations join 
in universal efforts to these ends. We affirm the validity of this principle of 
universality. The United Nations system makes ample room for diversity 
within a universal framework. We believe it would be a disaster if efforts to 
realize the principle of universality in practice were to be abandoned now. 
We believe that the greatest efforts should, on the contrary, be directed 
toward achieving in fact true universality in the Membership and programs 
of the United Nations and of those of the specialized agencies which are 
founded on that principle. We also believe that it is necessary for all the 
governments to renew their efforts to conciliate and negotiate the political 
differences that divide them and obstruct economic and social advancement. 
Specifically, we believe that it is essential to the future of both the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies that the present political deadlock in 
the United Nations be resolved at the earliest possible moment, The peace 
and well-being of all peoples demand from their governments a great and 
sustained new effort by the nations of the world to achieve a constructive 
and durable peace.” 

I have the honor to request the earnest attention of your Government to 
the annexed memorandum. I have in contemplation the possibility of its 
formal submission to the Security Council at an appropriate time, and I 
reserve the right to place it on the provisional agenda of the forthcoming 
regular session of the General Assembly. 
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Commission. Or it may be that an 
interim agreement could be worked 
out that would at least be some im- 
provement On the present situation 
of an unlimited atomic arms race, 
even though it did not afford full 
security. There are other possibilities 
for providing the basis for a new 
start; every possibility should be ex- 
plored. 

3. A new approach to the prob- 
lem of bringing the armaments race 
under control, not only in the field 
of atomic weapons, but in other 
weapons of mass destruction and in 
conventional armaments. 

Here is another area where it is 
necessary to re-activate negotiation 
and to make new efforts at finding 
scme area Of common ground. It 
must be recognized that up to now 
there has been virtually a complete 
failure here and that the immediate 
prospects seem poor indeed. Clearly 
disarmament requires an atmos- 
phere of confidence in which po- 
litical disputes are brought nearer 
to solution. But it is also true that 
any progress at all toward agree- 
ment on the regulation of arma- 
ments of any kind would help to 
reduce cold war tensions and thus 
assist in the adjustment of political 
disputes. Negotiation on this prob- 
lem should not be deferred until the 
other great political problems are 
solved, but should go hand-in-hand 
with any effort to reach political 
settlements. 

4. A renewal of serious efforts 
to reach agreement on the armed 


_ 
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forces to be made available under 
the Charter to the Security Council 
for the enforcement of its decisions. 


A new approach should be made 
toward resolving existing differ- 
ences on the size, location, and com- 
position of the forces to be pledged 
to the Security Council under Article 
43 of the Charter. Basic political 
difficulties which may delay a final 
solution should not be permitted to 
stand in the way of some sort of an 
interim accord for a small force 
sufficient to prevent or stop localized 
outbreaks threatening international 
peace. The mere existence of such a 
force would greatly enhance the 
ability of the Security Council to 
bring about peaceful settlements in 
most of the cases which are likely 
to come before it. 


5. Acceptance and application of 
the principle that it is wise and right 
to proceed as rapidly as possible 
toward universality of Membership. 


Fourteen nations are now await- 
ing admission to the United Nations. 
In the interests of the people of these 
countries and of the United Nations, 
I believe they should all be ad- 
mitted, as well as other countries 
which will attain their independ- 
ence in the future. It should be made 
clear that Germany and Japan would 
also be admitted as soon as the 
peace treaties have been completed. 


6. A sound and active program of 
technical assistance for economic 
development and encouragement of 
broad-scale capital investment, using 





all appropriate private, governmen- 
tal, and inter-governmental resources. 

A technical assistance program is 
in its beginnings, assisted by the 
strong support of the President of 
the United States. Its fundamental 
purpose is to enable the people of 
the under-developed countries to 
raise their standard of living peace- 
fully by specific and practicable 
measures. It should be a continuing 
and expanding program for the next 
20 years and beyond, carried for- 
ward with the co-operation of 
all Member governments, largely 
through the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies, with mutual 
beneficial programs planned and 
executed on a basis of equality 
rather than on a basis of charity. 
Through this means, the oppor- 
tunities can be opened up for capi- 
tal investment on a large and ex- 
panding scale. Here lies one of our 
best hopes for combating the dan- 
gers and costs of the cold war. 


7. More vigorous use by all Mem- 
ber governments of the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations to 
promote, in the words of the Char- 
ter, “higher standards of living, full 
employment, and conditions of eco- 
nomic and social progress.” 

The great potentialities of the 
specialized agencies to participate 
ii a long-range program aimed at 
drastically reducing the economic 

(Continued on page 540.) 


THE SECRETARY-GENERAL being greeted by 
the Secretariat on his return to Lake Success. 
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A VIEW OF THE HOLY CITY from the Mount of Olives. 


Trusteeship Council Hears Report on 
Jerusalem Statute and a New Israel Plan 


A report on negotiations with the governments of 


Israel and Jordan on the implementation of the 
Statute for Jerusalem has been heard by the 
Trusteeship Council. New proposals on the Holy 
Places were also presented to the Council by Israel. 


NOTHER stage of the problem 

of Jerusalem was reached when 
the Trusteeship Council on June 2 
heard a report from its retiring Pres- 
ident, Roger Garreau of France, on 
his efforts since the end of the last 
session. 

The proceedings opened with con- 
sideration of the provisional agenda 
but even before this item could be 
completed, the representative of the 
U.S.S.R., A. A. Soldatov, made a 
brief statesment concerning Chinese 
representation on the Council. He 
then vacated his seat at the Council 
table. (See page 529.) 

Pursuing the usual procedure of 
its summer session, the Council then 
elected, by secret ballot, a president 
and vice-president who will each 
serve for a one-year term. Dr. Max 
Henriquez-Urena of the Dominican 
Republic, and Pierre Ryckmans of 
Belgium, were elected President and 
Vice-President respectively. 

At its second meeting on the fol- 
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lowing day the Council immediately 
took up the Jerusalem question. Car- 
rying out the task assigned to it by 
the General Assembly last Decem- 
ber, the Council at its sixth session 
had revised and adopted a draft 
Statute providing for the interna- 
tionalization of the Holy City and 
its environs, under direct United Na- 
tions administration. In a resolution 
of April 4, it entrusted President 
Garreau with three specific tasks: 
(1) to transmit the text of the Jeru- 
salem Statute to the governments of 
the two states now occupying Jeru- 
salem; (2) to request from those 
governments their full co-operation 
in putting the Statute into effect in 
accordance with the General Assem- 
bly’s resolution; and, (3) to report 
“on these matters” to the Council’s 
next session. 

In reporting on what he described 
as “the delicate negotiations” of his 
mission, Mr. Garreau told the Coun- 
cil of new proposals submitted to 
him by the Israel Government on 


May 26. Contained in a memo- 
randum submitted to the Council, 
these proposals suggested the es- 
tablishment of a United Nations 
authority, under direct General As- 
sembly control, to carry out certain 
functions for the protection .of the 
Holy Places. 

Mr. Garreau stated that on April 
6 he transmitted the text of the 
Statute for Jerusalem to the Govern- 
ments of Israel and Jordan and, in 
accordance with the Trusteeship 
Council’s resolution, invited them to 
send their representatives to meet 
him in Athens for consultations con- 
cerning the effective implementation 
of the Statute. Israel immediately ac- 
knowledged receipt of his communi- 
cation and expressed its readiness to 
discuss the question with him. Mr. 
Sharett, the Foreign Minister, pro- 
posed that Mr. Garreau should travel 
to Tel Aviv and consult with him. 


Meanwhile, by April 15, Mr. Gar- 
reau had received no reply to his 
communication from the Govern- 
ment of Jordan. Accordingly, he got 
into touch with Jordan’s representa- 
tive in Rome, Mr. Edmond Roch, 
and urged him to draw his govern- 
ment’s immediate attention “to the 
strangeness of a silence which would 
make it impossible for me to pro- 
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ceed with the task entrusted to me 
by the Trusteeship Council.” 
During the following two weeks 
Mr. Garreau had further interviews 
with the Jordan representative in 
Rome who had represented his coun- 
try during the Council’s debates on 
the Jerusalem question. Mr. Garreau 
said he did not doubt this represen- 
tative had duly informed his govern- 
ment of his repeated démarches and 
suggestions. Nevertheless, these re- 
mained fruitless and no reply was 


forthcoming from Jordan. As of 
June 1, this government had not 
seen fit to break its silence on the 
matter, Mr. Garreau observed. 

In those circumstances he had re- 
frained from going to Palestine and 
had pursued consultations with the 
representatives of Israel, first in 
Rome, then in Paris and finally in 
New York. In the latter city on 
May 26 he had received the Israel 
memorandum from its representa- 
tive to the United Nations, Aubrey 


THE WAILING WALL, chief Jewish shrine in Jerusalem, is situated in territory at present 
controlled by Jordan. 
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Eban. Throughout the negotiations 
Israel had displayed a spirit of con- 
ciliation, culminating in the submis- 
sion of new proposals, Mr. Garreau 
commented. Although far removed 
from the General Assembly’s reso- 
lution of December last, and the 
Statute adopted by the Trusteeship 
Council, these proposals represented 
a considerable advance towards a 
settlement of the various aspects of 
the problem of Jerusalem and the 
Holy Places, said Mr. Garreau, par- 
ticularly in comparison with the 
suggestions presented last autumn to 
the Assembly by Israel. 


“Seriously Compromised” 


After expressing regret at his fail- 
ure to obtain more concrete results 
from the two states now exercising 
de facto authority over Jerusalem, 
Mr. Garreau declared: “The results 
of the mission entrusted to me by the 
Trusteeship Council have proved dis- 
appointing, and the implementation 
of the Statute would seem to be se- 
riously compromised under present 
conditions.” Nevertheless, he felt 
there was still ground for hope that 
the “understanding and benevolent 
attitude” of one of the governments 
concerned would finally persuade 
“the other government, which pos- 
sesses virtually all the Holy Places, 
to take the wishes of the United Na- 
tions into consideration.” 


The Council’s new President 
thanked Mr. Garreau for his clear 
and useful report, and noted that 
this included annexes submitting 
fresh proposals from the Govern- 
ment of Israel for a solution of the 
Jerusalem issue. In order to give 
delegations sufficient time to con- 
sider these, and Mr. Garreau’s re- 
port, Dr. Henriquez-Urena suggest- 
ed that discussion on the matter 
should be deferred for a few days. 
The Council agreed to this sugges- 
tion and the Jerusalem question was 
therefore adjourned until June 12. 

The representatives of Israel, 
Syria and Egypt were present during 
the hearing of Mr. Garreau’s report. 


Israel Memorandum 


In the formal memorandum sub- 
mitted to Mr. Garreau, and attached 
to his report to the Council, the 
Israel Government emphatically re- 
jected the Statute drawn up by the 
Council at its Geneva session on the 
grounds that “the consent of the peo- 
ple of Jerusalem is indispensable to 
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the effective functioning of the city’s 
institutions” and that “religious 
peace cannot be secured by political 
suppression.” Explaining in detail its 
opposition to the “extremist and 
illusory” Statute for Jerusalem, Israel 
contended it was based on govern- 
ment without consent and thus could 
not be defended by any reference to 
democratic principles. It would 
plunge Jerusalem into suppression 
and economic decline, disturb its re- 
ligious and secular peace, and it also 
violated the United Nations Charter. 
The object of the Trusteeship System 
was to promote the advancement of 
backward territories towards self- 
government, the memorandum stat- 
ed, and not to effect the transforma- 
tion of mature and independent de- 
mocracies into “subject areas.” Thus, 
the letter of the Charter, as well as 
its fundamental spirit was violated 
by the unconstitutional proposal con- 
tained in the Statute. 


The 15-page memorandum de- 
clared that if the Statute became ef- 
fective 110,000 Israel citizens now 
living in Jerusalem would awaken to 
find themselves disenfranchised and 
dispossessed of their fundamental 
human rights and would become for- 
eigners in their own city. Their ex- 
isting democratic institutions would 
be destroyed and replaced by an 
authoritarian regime from outside. 


Alternative Plan 


Maintaining that the real objective 
of the international community in 
Jerusalem is the protection of the 
Holy Places, Israel presented an al- 
ternative proposal to the Statute, the 
main features of which are outlined 
in a five-point plan contained in its 
memorandum to the Council. 


First of all a Statute should be 
adopted by the United Nations 
whereby its rights in respect of the 
Holy Places would be derived direct- 
ly from the General Assembly and 
accepted by all the parties concerned. 
The United Nations authority in the 
Holy Places would thus take statu- 
tory form and not depend upon a 
contractual agreement, as in the Is- 
rael plan submitted to the fourth 
session of the General Assembly. 
Secondly, a United Nations represen- 
tative or organ should be appointed 
for the discharge of the functions 
prescribed regarding the Holy Places. 
Such a representative or organ 
should constitute an independent au- 
thority deriving its powers solely 
and exclusively from the General 
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Assembly itself, and exercising those 
functions without dependence on any 
individual government or accredita- 
tion thereto. 

Thirdly, the United Nations repre- 
sentative or organ appointed should 


NEW PRESIDENT OF 
THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Dr. Max Henriquez-Urena, the 
newly elected President of the 
Trusteeship Council, was the 
Council’s Vice-President at its last 
two sessions. 

Born in Santo Domingo in 
1885, he studied at the University 
of Havana, 
where he 
gained his 
Doctorate of 
Law in 1912 
and a Doctor- 
ate of Philoso- 
phy three years 
later. After a 
journalistic ca- 
reer in Mexico, 
he was a law- 
yer and profes- 
sor in Cuba. In Dr. Henriquez-Urena 
1916 he was 
appointed Secretary to the Presi- 
dent of his country. Fifteen years 
later he became Secretary of 
State. 

From 1935-1941 he was his 
country’s permanent delegate to 
the League of Nations and served 
during part of the period as rep- 
resentative on the League Coun- 
cil. He has served as Minister of 
the Republic in Argentina, the 
United Kingdom, the Nether- 
lands, Portugal, Mexico and Cuba. 
In 1943 he became Ambassador 
to Brazil and two years later, Am- 
bassador to Argentina. Since April 
1947, he has been Permanent 
Representative of the Dominican 
Republic to the United Nations. 


The author of several books on 
Inter-American affairs, literature 
and history, Dr. Henriquez-Urena 
headed his country’s delegation to 
the Monetary and Economic Con- 
ference in London in 1933, the 
Inter-American Conference for 
the Consolidation of Peace in 
Buenos Aires in 1936 and to the 
Pan-American Conference at 
Lima in 1938. He was chairman 
of the Dominican Republic’s dele- 
gation to the third and fourth ses- 
sions of the General Assembly. 


carry out the following functions in 
respect of the Holy Places: super- 
vision of their protection; abjudica- 
tion of disputes between communi- 
ties as to their rights in the Holy 
Places; the maintenance of exist- 
ing rights in connection with the 
Holy Places; the initiation of 
their repairs; assurance of their 
exemption from taxation; questions 
relating to the maintenance of free 
access subject to the requirements of 
public order; facilitation for the 
movement of pilgrims; issuing of re- 
ports to the appropriate United Na- 
tions bodies on all the above matters. 


Fourthly, the definition of Holy 
Places as laid down and applied up 
to the termination of the Mandate 
in Palestine should continue to pre- 
vail. 

Finally, Israel’s proposal stipulated 
that apart from their statutory 
sphere of authority concerning the 
Holy Places, the United Nations 
representative or organ could nego- 
tiate agreements with both govern- 
ments concerned for the protection 
of Holy Places which are located 
outside the City of Jerusalem. The 
representative or organ could also 
negotiate, if required, on behalf of 
any church organization submitting 
views or claims regarding religious 
buildings, institutions or property. 


International Concern 


The Israel memorandum described 
the chief merits of its proposal as 
being on “the levels of principle and 
implementability.” Under the plan. 
the United Nations would exercise 
full jurisdiction in matters of inter- 
national and_ religious concern. 
achieving this without any violence 
to democratic principle or to the 
provisions of the Charter. The plan’s 
simplicity would, furthermore, se- 
cure its swift and certain implemen- 
tation. Instead of sterile resolutions 
fraught with political bitterness, the 
United Nations could achieve by the 
end of the year an adequate fulfill- 
ment of its recognized responsibili- 
ties. Jerusalem would become the 
first place in the world where the 
United Nations would be perma- 
nently and directly represented for 
carrying out functions on behalf of 
the international community. 

In conclusion, Israel expressed the 
hope that its proposal, reconciling 
all legitimate interests, might lead to 
a solution which could be effected 
immediately in a spirit of harmony 
and consent. 


U. N. B.—June 15, 1950 





Unions Between Trust and 
Colonial Areas Considered 


OW and when do administrative, 

fiscal or customs unions between 
Trust Territories and neighboring 
colonial areas affect the separate po- 
litical or economic identity of Trust 
Territories? This basic question is 
being considered by a six-member 
Committee established by the Trus- 
teeship Council at its Geneva ses- 
sion, which resumed its meetings at 
Lake Success on June 4. 

At its fourth session the General 
Assembly asked the Trusteeship 
Council to complete its investigation 
of administrative, customs or fiscal 
unions between Trust and adjoining 
colonial areas, and submit a special 
report to the Assembly at its 1950 
session, recommending safeguards to 
ensure the separate evolution of 
Trusteeship territories towards self- 
government or independence. Ac- 
cordingly, at its sixth session, the 
Trusteeship Council re-established its 
Committee on Administrative Un- 
ions and asked it to present a report 
not later than July 1, 1950. 


THE TOMB OF RACHEL is one of the Holy 
Places referred to in the Israeli memorandum 
to the Trusteeship Council. 
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Opening the Committee’s meeting 
the Chairman, Henri Laurentie of 
France, recalled that the General 
Assembly had also asked that certain 
points be considered. These included 
the desirability of establishing in each 
Trust Territory separate judicial and 
legislative organs, as well as a re- 
quirement for prior notification to 
the Council and consultation with 
the indigenous inhabitants before ex- 
tending administrative unions or cre- 
ating new ones. 


Two Groups Studied 


Mr. Laurentie said unions being 
studied fell into two groups. First, 
those where the local administration 
was virtually integrated with that of 
the adjoining colonial area. These 
include Australian-administered New 
Guinea and the Cameroons and 
Togoland under British administra- 
tion. In the second group were un- 
ions which, although generally re- 
garded as administrative, possessed 
certain peculiarities. British-adminis- 
tered Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urun- 
di under Belgian administration come 
within this group. 

The committee has before it the 
replies of the Administering Author- 


ities of some Trust Territories to 
specific questions asked at the com- 
mittee’s first session in Geneva. 
These replies will now be studied, 
while observers from the delegations 
concerned have been invited to par- 
ticipate in the discussions, without 
the right to vote. 

The members of the Committee 
are: Henri Laurentie, Chairman 
(France); R. Munoz (Argentina); 
H. K. Yang (China); C. Craw (New 
Zealand); A. Chanco (Philippines) 
and W. Cargo (United States). 


VICE-PRESIDENT OF 
THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 

Pierre Ryckmans, representa- 
tive of Belgium in the Trustee- 
ship Council since 1946, has 
been associated with the admin- 
istration of Non-Self-Governing 
Territories for a considerable 
period of his 
career. After 
active service 
during World 
War I in Flan- 
ders, the Cam- 
eroons and 
German East 
Africa, he en- 
tered the Co- 
lonial Civil 
Service of his 
country and 
served in the 
mandated ter- 
ritory of Ruanda-Urundi - until 
1928 when he retired from the 
Civil Service. In 1934 he became 
Governor-General of the Belgian 
Congo and remained in this posi- 
tion until the end of 1946. 

Born in Antwerp, Belgium, in 
1891, Mr. Ryckmans received 
his degree of LL.D. from Louvain 
University in 1913. After retiring 
from the Colonial Civil Service 
in 1928 he practiced as a barris- 
ter at law in Brussels and also 
held the positions of Professor of 
Colonial Law at the Universities 
of Antwerp and Louvain. In 1934 
he served as President of-the In- 
Stitut national pour l'étude agron- 
omique du Congo Belge. He is 
a member of the Royal Colonial 
Institute of Belgium; the Inter- 
national Colonial Institute and 
the International African Insti- 
tute. He was one of his country’s 
representatives at the second part 
of the first session of the General 
Assembly in 1946, and at the 
sessions in 1947, 1948, and 1949. 


Pierre Ryckmans 





Renewed Efforts for Final 
Palestine Peace Settlement 


NEW procedure for a final peace 
settlement in the Middle East is 
discussed by the United Nations Con- 
ciliation Commission for Palestine in 
its sixth progress report, which also 
deals with compensation for Pales- 
tinian refugees and progress in 
reuniting scattered refugee families. 
The Commission’s main efforts, the 
report states, were concentrated on 
finding a new way to facilitate nego- 
tiation between Israel and the Arab 
states. On March 29, the Commis- 
sion presented to these delegations a 
memorandum suggesting the forma- 
tion of Joint Committees to deal with 
particular problems. 

Under the chairmanship of a Com- 
mission representative, these joint 
committees would be composed of 
representatives of the countries con- 
cerned in the particular subject under 
discussion. Each of the joint commit- 
tees would have precise and concrete 
terms of reference. The Commission 
would refer questions to them either 
in agreement with the parties or on 
its own initiative, or at the request 
of one or more delegations. 


A Request for Proposals 


The Arab delegations, the report 
notes, had frequently requested the 
Commission to extend the procedure 
of conciliation to that of mediation 
—that is, the Commission should not 
restrict itself to efforts at reconciling 
the views of the parties, but present 
proposals as a basis of study, discus- 
sion, and possible agreement. On the 
other hand, the Israeli Government 
had often stated its view that the Com- 
mission could carry out its mission 
only by paving the way to direct 
negotiations between Israel and the 
Arab states. 

Feeling that these two points of 
view were complementary, not con- 
tradictory, the Commission presented 
its new method of procedure as a 
means to integrate them. 

The Commission pointed out that 
it would not submit proposals unless 
it felt assured that the proposals 
would be discussed by the Com- 
mission itself and representatives 
of all interested parties. It reserved 
the right to decide which questions 
should be proposed as the Commis- 
sion alone was in a position to judge 
whether it was advisable or not at 
any given moment to submit a par- 
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ticular proposal. This would not pre- 
vent the parties from informing the 
Commission of questions on which, 
in their opinion, the Commission 
might usefully take the initiative. 

In April, the Chairman of the 
Commission, Claude de Boisanger, 
and the Principal Secretary, Pablo de 
Azcarate, visited the Middle East, 
and talked with the highest officials in 
Jerusalem, Amman, Beirut, Damas- 
cus, and Cairo, stressing the Com- 
mission’s increasing concern over the 
dangers of allowing the present im- 
passe to continue. They pointed out 
that in the proposed joint committees, 
the parties would be negotiating not 
only with each other but with the 
Commission as well. The new method 
of work offered “triangular negotia- 
tions” that could effectively con- 
tribute to a settlement. 


The reply of the Arab states to the 
Commission’s memorandum was de- 
livered on April 14 by the Egyptian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. If the 
Commission succeeded in persuading 
Israel to accept and carry out the 
provisions of the Assembly resolution 
of December 11, 1948—especially 
those governing the return of refu- 
gees—the Arab representatives were 
prepared to meet with those of Israel 
and seek a solution of the refugee 
problem on the basis of the Assembly 
resolution. As for the proposed new 
method of operation, the Arab states 
preferred to keep the present proce- 
dure, with the understanding that the 
Commission should undertake a 
process of mediation as well as con- 
ciliation. Once agreement in principle 
had been reached on such proposals 
as the Commission might submit, the 
Arab states were prepared to con- 
sider the formation of mixed com- 
mittees to study their implementation. 

On May 6, the Israeli Government 
declared its readiness to negotiate a 
peace settlement with the Arab states 
directly, either with or without the 
participation of the Commission. 
The Israel and Arab delegations 
would be the principals in such nego- 
tiations, with the Commission acting 
as a “harmonizing agent.” Israel 
asked for no concessions or under- 
takings in advance of such negotia- 
tions, with the understanding that 
any state could present its claims 
during the negotiations. 

These replies to its March 29 


memorandum are now being studied 
by the Commission with the view of 
determining the next step to be taken. 

Payment of compensation for 
property losses suffered by Pales- 
tinian refugees is another matter 
before the Commission, which is 
studying methods for a preliminary 
evaluation of the property involved. 
Israel’s action in blocking the bank 
accounts of Palestine refugees, esti- 
mated to aggregate four to five mil- 
lion Palestine pounds, is another 
financial problem. After a plan to 
permit the unfreezing of these ac- 
counts had been studied by the Mixed 
Committee of Experts, set up by the 
Commission in Lausanne, Israel and 
the Arab states agreed to unfreeze 
blocked accounts on the basis of 
equal and reciprocal compensation. 
But as only one Arab state had 
blocked the accounts of Israeli resi- 
dents, the total was insufficient to 
cover compensation on a reciprocity 
basis. Therefore, on February 15, the 
Committee of Experts approved a 
new procedure, the financial arrange- 
ments for which are now being nego- 
tiated with the governments and 
banks concerned. Under this plan, an 
Arab refugee with a blocked account 
in Israel would receive from an Arab 
bank an advance up to 100 Palestine 
pounds on the amount in his blocked 
account. Israel would agree to un- 
freeze an equal amount to reimburse 
the Arab bank making the advance. 


Reuniting Refugee Families 


With the assistance of the Mixed 
Armistice Commissions, work is go- 
ing forward in reuniting separated 
refugee families. Under an agreement 
reached last year, Israel permits the 
return of the families and certain 
other persons dependent on Arab 
breadwinners living in Israel. The 
Israeli authorities have authorized 
the return of 921 refugees from Leb- 
anon and approximately 500 from 
Jordan, and more than 800 of these 
have rejoined their families. On Feb- 
ruary 14, 115 refugees from the 
Gaza area, the first group to be re- 
patriated from Egypt, crossed into 
Israel. 

Lastly, the report states that close 
liaison has been established between 
the Conciliation Commission and the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East, as directed by the Assem- 
bly. Two meetings were held with the 
Relief and Works Agency in April, 
when it was agreed to appoint a 
liaison officer for the regular ex- 
change of information. 
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ECAFE’s Chairman 


Reports on Session 


By H. E. PHYA SRIVISARN VACHA 
Chairman of ECAFE Sixth Session 


HE last session of the Economic 

Commission for Asia and the Far 

East started in unusual circum- 

stances. The Vice-Chairman of the 

earlier session, Mr. Balmaceda, 

opened the pro- 

ceedings. Even be- 

fore a new Chair- 

man could be 

elected, the Soviet 

Delegation sub- 

mitted a_ resolu- 

tion to oust the 

representative of 

the Nationalist 

Government of 

China and to seat 

in his place the 

representative of 

the Central People’s government. On 

this, the Thai representative moved 

that the commission, without preju- 

dice to its own competence in the 

matter, refer the question of Chinese 

representation to a higher body of 

the United Nations. This amendment 

was carried by 8 votes against 3, with 

2 abstentions. Therefore, the Soviet 
representative left the meeting. 

This was, indeed, very unfortu- 
nate, for it deprived the commission 
of the valuable participation of the 
U.S.S.R. It is hoped, however, that 
this situation is only temporary and 
that in the near future some satisfac- 
tory solution will be found. 

On the other hand, it is a matter of 
general satisfaction that there was a 


single representative of the United 
States of Indonesia in place of the 
two who, in theory, represented the 
country at earlier sessions. 

Two main items, the Report of the 
Committee of Industry and Trade 
and the Commission’s Report to the 
Economic and Social Council, must 
be emphasized in recounting the 
work of the session. 


The Committee of Industry and 
Trade was set up by a resolution of 
the Committee of the Whole last 
year. Has it justified its existence? 
The Committee was to consider steps 
to co-ordinate and promote industry 
and trade in this region, to instruct 
and review the work of the Secre- 
tariat in implementing the recom- 
mendations, and lastly to devise fur- 
ther measures. In fact, it does the 
spade work for the Commission. The 
Committee has done good work on 
these lines. Indeed had it not been 
for its work just prior to the present 
session the Commission could not 
have completed its work on schedule. 


The Committee’s report to the 
Commission covers the work of the 
Secretariat and the sub-committees. 
On the subject of iron and steel, the 
progress made by the sub-committee 
and by the Secretariat was consid- 


FLOOD CONTROL IN CHINA. Laborers close 
a gap in a Yellow River dike. 


AN EXCHANGE 
OF COURTESIES 

At the closing meeting of the 
ECAFE session on May 20, 1950, 
the Chairman, Phya_ Srivisarn 
Vacha, said that he had been re- 
quested by the Prime Minister of 
Thailand to present souvenirs of 
Bangkok. He then distributed sil- 
ver paper knives to the delegates 
and observers. In thanking the 
Prime Minister on behalf of the 
delegates, P. H. J. Stent, of the 
United Kingdom, gave a small 
coin to the Chairman, saying that 
it was the custom in his country 
to return a coin in exchange for 
any sharp-edged present so that 
the ties of friendship may not be 
cut. 


ered “substantial.” In this respect, it 
was agreed that the Secretariat 
should render assistance except when 
highly developed technical studies 
are involved, but should not under- 
take a general study of economic as- 
pects as a separate project. 

On trade, we adopted the recom- 
mendations that the Secretariat 
should undertake a study of the pres- 
ent and potential intra-regional and 
inter-regional trade in raw materials, 
semi-finished and finished products 
of the iron and steel industry. As to 
electric power, since it relates to in- 
dustrial development in general, it is 
proposed that the Secretariat should 
study this matter, if this could be 
done by the existing staff and the 
present budget allotment. We noted 
with satisfaction that substantial co- 
operation among the countries of the 
region has been achieved in inter- 
changing research and technical fa- 
cilities. High priority, it was decided, 





SAMPANS ON THE WHAMPOO RIVER, Shanghai, represent a principal method of transport, 
one of ECAFE’s agenda items. 


should be given to Secretariat studies 
on ensuring the international com- 
parability of statistics. The report on 
coal and iron ore surveys is a work 
of outstanding merit and the Secre- 
tariat is to be congratulated on it. 
Then there is a Report on Industrial 
Development and Planning: Pro- 
grams and Priorities. On this useful 
and interesting report I need only 
quote the Committee of Industry and 
Trade, which “commended the work 
of the Secretariat in submitting an 
interesting report which fulfilled to a 
considerable extent the purpose of 
the resolution on the establishment 
of the Committee of Industry and 
Trade.” 


Future of the Commission 


There are many other studies on 
finance and trade promotion made 
by the Secretariat, which deserve in- 
dividual mention. But to me, the 
above quotation from the report of 
the Committee of Industry and Trade 
in itself is an answer to the question: 
has the Committee of Industry and 
Trade justified its existence? This 
will be an important element in con- 
sidering the future of the Commis- 
sion, a matter which will come be- 
fore the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil in July 1951. 


As to the work accomplished by 
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the Commission and the Secretariat, 
Part VI of the Report to the Council 
gives, in my opinion, a fair and ac- 
curate estimate, due allowance being 
made, however, for the general un- 
developed conditions of this region, 
the lack of data and of reliable sta- 
tistics and limited time and resources. 


It will be remembered that the 
Fifth Session was held in Singapore 
at the end of October 1949, only six 
months ago. The valuable informa- 
tion now available through the useful 
studies made by the Secretariat and 
by the Sub-Committees should make 
it possible to start upon something 
concrete and practical. In this re- 
spect, I am glad to note that there is 
an ever growing desire on the part 
of the representatives to concentrate 
on immediately practicable measures. 
This is, indeed, a very healthy sign, 
for only by narrowing our scope of 
action and concentrating on the tan- 
gible and practical would our work 
be most successful. 


Value of Co-operation 


In conclusion I would say that but 
for the unfortunate occurrence at the 
beginning of the session, the session 
has made us realize once again the 
value of genuine co-operation, the 
need for mutual concessions and the 
desirability of concentrating our ef- 
forts on immediate and practicable 
objectives. 


THE CHIEF PRODUCT of this hydrogen plant 
at Alwaye, Travancore State, India, is chem- 
ical fertilizer. 
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For Freedom of Information: 
Record of Montevideo Conference 


By ROBERTA FONTAINA 


Chairman of the Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and of the Press 


An international code of ethics for journalists . . . recommendations on problems of 
newsprint supply, censorship, discriminatory and restrictive practices against correspond- 
ents, and other barriers impeding the free flow of information to the peoples of the 
world . . . These were some of the issues debated at the recent session of the Sub-Com- 
mission on Freedom of Information and of the Press, reviewed in the following pages. 


Y INVITATION of the Uru- 
guayan Government, the fourth 
session of the Sub-Commission of 
Freedom of Information and of the 
Press was held from May 15 to May 
26 in Montevideo. 

The conference 

produced positive 

results, among 

them a draft in- 

ternational code 

of professional 

_ethics and a se- 

ries of resolutions 

aimed at promot- 

ing an adequate 

flow of news to 

the peoples of the 

world. Further- 

more, the debate, which was on a 
highly educational level, spotlighted 
many less known fields of the Sub- 
Commission’s activities. For these 
reasons all members felt that the ses- 
sion had registered concrete progress. 

As is well known, the Sub-Com- 
mission is a technical body compris- 
ing twelve experts in journalism and 
the information field and was cre- 
ated to co-operate in promoting the 
aims of the United Nations in this 
sphere. 

Created by the Economic and So- 
cial Council in 1947 as a subsidiary 
body of the Human Rights Commis- 
sion, the Sub-Commission was re- 
constituted in 1949 with new terms 
of reference. Its term of office was 
prolonged until December 31, 1952. 

In general, the Sub-Commission’s 
task may be summarized as the study 
of problems and questions related 
to the spread of information through 
the press, radio, and newsreels. One 
of the functions of the Sub-Commis- 
sion is to examine all problems aris- 
ing from the implementation of the 
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resolutions and draft conventions 
compiled by the United Nations 
Conference on Freedom of Informa- 
tion held in Geneva in 1948. 

In carrying out these terms of ref- 
erence, the Sub-Commission pre- 
pared at its third session a ten-point 
working program and a list of priori- 
ties to be considered in the future. 
That program served as the agenda 
for the fourth session, together with 
other questions referred to the Sub- 
Commission by the Economic and 
Social Council. In studying the ma- 
jority of these questions, the Sub- 
Commission had before it substantial 
documentation prepared by the 
United Nations Secretariat and by 
UNESCO, whose representative par- 
ticipated in the conference. 

The first point of the program, 
the study of adequate flow of news 
and obstacles to information, almost 
dominated the conference. As a 
working paper for this study, the 
conference used the memorandum 
prepared by the Secretary-General, 
“Review of the Obstacles on Free- 
dom of Information.” 

The draft international code of 
ethics, which directly concerns the 
profession of journalism, is perhaps 
the greatest achievement of the 
Montevideo session. 


Geneva Conference’s Request 


The idea of a code of professional 
ethics for newspapermen is not new. 
A memorandum prepared by the 
Secretariat pointed out that different 
national and international organiza- 
tions have adopted texts on the sub- 
ject. However, until now no docu- 
ment of world-wide scope had been 
drafted. The Geneva Conference on 
Freedom of Information asked the 


Sub-Commission to draft such a code 
and gave it the task of studying the 
possibility of setting up an interna- 
tional court of honor. Messrs. 
Azkoul, Azmi, and Chang presented 
a draft for an international code of 
professional ethics, which was thor- 
oughly debated at nine of the nine- 
teen meetings of the session. Eventu- 
ally the Sub-Commission adopted by 
8 votes in favor, one against and 2 
abstentions, a draft code which fol- 
lows the general lines of the text 
proposed by the sponsors. 


Draft of International Code 


This draft of the international 
code of professional ethics is made 
up of a preamble and four articles. 
The preamble establishes a relation- 
ship between freedom of information 
and the press and the purposes of in- 
ternational peace and universal free- 
doms as set forth in the United Na- 
tions Charter and in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. It 
points out that in order to maintain 
such freedom of information it is 
necessary to promote a spirit of re- 
sponsibility in all who work in infor- 
mation media. Taking these premises 
into account, the international code 
of professional ethics is established as 
a standard of professional conduct 
for all concerned with obtaining, 
transmitting, and commenting on 
news. 

The first article outlines the obliga- 
tions aimed at assuring the objectiv- 
ity and accuracy of the information. 
The second article, comprising four 
paragraphs, enumerates professional 
infringements of the code, such as 
bribery, libel, defamation, groundless 
accusations and plagiarism. This arti- 
cle also demands that all inaccurate 
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MEMBERS ATTENDING 
THE SESSION 

The following members _at- 
tended the fourth session of the 
Sub-Commission on Freedom of 
Information and the Press: 

Karim Azkoul (Lebanon), 
Mahmoud Azmi (Egypt), Carroll 
Binder (United States), P. H. 
Chang (China), Stevan Dedijer 
(Yugoslavia), Roberto Fontaina 
(Uruguay), Chairman; Devadas 
Gandhi (India), André Géraud 
(France), Alfredo Silva Carvallo 
(Chile), Melchor Aquino (Philip- 
pines), and Philip Jordan {United 
Kingdom) Rapporteur. 

The representative of the 
U.S.S.R., Vasily M. Zonov, was 
not present at the session. 


information should be rectified to 
accord with actual facts. The third 
article provides safeguards for pro- 
fessional integrity and dignity, and 
for the reputation and private lives 
of individuals; it points out the 
duties inherent to discretion and pro- 
fessional secrecy. Finally, the fourth 
article of the draft code makes rec- 
ommendations aimed at assuring the 
accuracy and objectivity of reports 
and comments about countries other 
than that of a correspondent. 


Code’s Simplicity 


The draft code is noteworthy for 
its simplicity and for the care taken 
in omitting controversial principles 
and declarations. The members of 
the Sub-Commission do not claim to 
have produced a perfect document. 
Many have stated that this is just an 
instrument that must be considered 
as a draft and is subject to review 
by the Sub-Commission itself in the 
light of subsequent opinions and 
comments. 


In order to secure such comments 
and suggestions from professional as- 
sociations and news agencies, in time 
for its next session, the Sub-Commis- 
sion adopted a resolution requesting 
the Secretary-General to obtain such 
comments. Following this review of 
the draft, it will be possible to evolve 
a text which may be presented to an 
international professional conference 
for discussion and adoption. 

The Sub-Commission’s study of 
the first point in the working pro- 
gram resulted in a number of resolu- 
tions. Some take the form of recom- 
mendations to the Economic and 
Social Council, which in turn will 
refer them to the General Assembly 
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for its consideration. These include a 
resolution condemning interference 
in broadcasting across national boun- 
daries. The resolution asks the Gen- 
eral Assembly to recommend that 
Member governments abstain from 
setting up such obstacles to the right 
of the people to freedom of infor- 
mation. Another resolution recom- 
mends that when Member states are 
obliged to proclaim a state of emer- 
gency, they adopt only necessary 
restrictions on freedom of informa- 
tion and these, too, only for the 
period of the emergency. Another 
resolution recommends that the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council take the 
necessary steps to ensure free access 
to the members of the families of 
accredited correspondents in coun- 
tries where United Nations meetings 
are held. Still another resolution con- 
demns ill treatment and discrimina- 
tory measures applied in certain 
countries to foreign correspondents. 


Supply of Newsprint 


Special attention should be given 
to a resolution dealing with govern- 
mental intervention in the newsprint 
supply, since this proposal was the 
only one unanimously adopted. It 
recommends the cessation of such 
practices as far as is compatible with 
the economic situation of countries, 
and it asks the Economic and Social 
Council to call on Member states to 
abolish any confiscatory measures in 
this respect, since they are contrary 
to freedom of information. 


Besides these resolutions arising 


from the first point of the agenda, 
the Sub-Commission adopted others 
that should be mentioned. Having re- 
gard to its terms of reference in con- 
nection with the study of the prob- 
lems of implementing the conclu- 
sions of the Geneva conference, a 
resolution was adopted calling on the 
Secretary-General to inform the Sub- 
Commission on the measures taken 
by the different governments to im- 
plement resolutions two and three 
which condemn war propaganda and 
false information. Finally, another 
resolution was adopted recommend- 
ing that the Secretary-General be 
asked to gather data and formulate 
reports on the observance of freedom 
of information in all parts of the 
world. 


The Economic and Social Council, 
at its next session, will have to de- 
cide on the merits of this series of 
resolutions. It is hoped that some of 
them will constitute a positive con- 
tribution to the cause of freedom of 
information. All newspapers of the 
world have focused attention on the 
Montevideo conference. And if their 
opinions are better informed as a re- 
sult of our debates on the principles 
that inspire the task of the Sub-Com- 
mission, our efforts will indeed have 
been fruitful. 


AVENUE OF 18 JULIO, A MAIN BOULEVARD 

OF MONTEVIDEO, scene of the Sub-Com- 

mission’s recent Conference. The current ses- 

sion of the Economic Commission for Latin 

America is also being held in the Uruguayan 
capital. 
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Information Experts Draft 
International Code of Ethics 


DRAFT code of ethics for all 

engaged in the gathering, trans- 
mission, and dissemination of news 
was approved by the Sub-Commis- 
sion on Freedom of Information and 
of the Press, which concluded its 
fourth session at Montevideo on 
May 26. 

The Sub-Commission, which de- 
voted nine of its nineteen meetings 
to hammering out the preamble and 
four articles of the draft code (see 
box on Page 524 for full text), unan- 
imously recommended that the draft 
be transmitted to Member govern- 
ments, together with the exts of 
existing codes and other relevant in- 
formation. Governments, it was sug- 
gested, should pass the draft to infor- 
mation enterprises and professional 
organizations in their territories for 
comment. Such comment should then 
be analyzed by governments and re- 
turned to the Secretary-General for 
submission to the fifth session of the 
Sub-Commission, which will re-ex- 
amine the draft and adopt a final 
text. This final text will then be pre- 
sented for approval to an interna- 
tional conference of professional 
experts. 

The Sub-Commission’s discussions 
on the draft covered most phases of 
journalistic work and professional 
ethics. 


Accuracy and Impartiality 


P. H. Chang, of China, thought 
the Sub-Commission should lay stress 
on the need for journalists to give 
full weight to the background of 
events. Many of the mistakes, mis- 
understandings, and fallacious ideas 
for which the press was responsible 
arose, in part, from the failure to 
do that. If journalists are ignorant 
of the historical background of the 
men and events, their comments are 
bound to be superficial. 

Foreign journalists writing on 
China, continued Mr. Chang, were 
mainly responsible for the impres- 
sion that the present Chinese situa- 
tion resulted from the incompetence 
and corruption of the Nationalist 
Government, and that the commu- 
nist rebels were not communists but 
agrarian reformers He did not think 
foreign journalists had deliberately 
given that impression—their mistake 
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rather had arisen from a lack of in- 
formation and failure to understand 
that poverty had always existed in 
China. 

Carroll Binder; of the United 
States, felt that the example cited 
by Mr. Chang showed that what was 
regrettable was the event itself, not 
the fact that it had been reported. 
During his journalistic career Mr. 
Binder had noticed that editors al- 
ways tried to select correspondents 
for assignment to a particular area 
on the basis of their special knowl- 
edge. He thought that the Sub-Com- 
mission should not hold up as an 
example in the first instance a stand- 
ard of perfection which had never 
been attained. 

It must be recognized that, un- 
fortunately, the general policy of 
a newspaper could not fail to influ- 
ence the way in which journalists 
slanted their comments, said Melchor 
Aquino, of the Philippines The only 
rule on which newspapers represent- 
ing all tendencies could agree was 
that news should be presented with 
the greatest possible objectivity. 


Journalistic Apprenticeship 


Karim Azkoul of Lebanon, con- 
sidered it difficult to translate into 
practical terms what was meant by 
the period of apprenticeship of a 
journalist. If it were understood that 
the profession conferred obligations 
as well as privileges, any conscien- 
tious person wishing to enter it 
should acquire the necessary ability 
and be in a position to assume those 
responsibilities. He should learn for- 
eign languages, study history, geog- 
raphy, ethnology, and the general 
culture of the areas in which he 
might have to work. Moreover, be- 
fore accepting any specific assign- 
ment he should study the particular 
questions involved. 


Philip Jordan, of the United King- 
dom, said that a journalist would 
have to be virtually omniscient to 
possess the knowledge called for by 
Mr. Azkoul. It was difficult to see 
how he would find time for such 
studies. The capacity of the human 
mind to absorb facts was limited and 
it could only be hoped that full ac- 
count would be taken of the rela- 


tive ability and honesty of each jour- 
nalist when assignments were being 
made. Mr. Jordan reminded the Chi- 
nese represeniatives that news dis- 
patches of dubious accuracy were 
not necessarily the result of the jour- 
nalist’s lack of adequate knowledge. 

The Sub-Commission should not 
lose sight of realities in drafting 
a professional code of ethics, said 
Stevan Dedijer, of Yugoslavia. Every- 
one was inevitably influenced by his 
education and environment. Such in- 
fluences were bound to affect the 
manner in which a journalist inter- 
preted events or understood the work- 
ings of a particular society. 

Devadas Gandhi of India, also 
stressed that the code of ethics should 
be a statement of simple principles, 
restricted to those which could be 
adopted unanimously, and therefore 
be applied universally. 


General Prerequisites 


Sharing the views expressed by 
Mahmoud Azmi, of Egypt, the 
French member, Andre Geraud, 
noted that there was virtually no con- 
nection between professional train- 
ing and a code of professional ethics. 
Some general prerequisites for the 
journalistic profession could obvious- 
ly be laid down, such as a broad back- 
ground of historical knowledge, but 
more especially a very sound judg- 
ment—an innate quality which, he 
felt, had nothing to do with levels 
of education. 

Mr. Geraud thought some of the 
principles suggested for the preamble 
of the draft code were open to ob- 
jection, in particular the statement 
that the journalist should report facts 
without prejudice. Sometimes a jour- 
nalist must be prejudiced to some 
extent so that his thinking would 
follow a line enabling him to adopt 
a working hypothesis—an essential 
factor in understanding the meaning 
or scope of an event. 

The Chairman, Roberto Fontaina, 
of Uruguay, in observing that the 
discussion had brought out some in- 
teresting ideas, thought some of these 
were based on examples which were 
too specific, and some would be more 
appropriate to 2 manual of instruc- 
tion for journalists. Care should be 
taken that the code of ethics was 
limited to a statement of general 
principles. The draft code should 
not be regarded as an isolated under- 
taking, but as the preliminary step 
in the formulation of broad prin- 
ciples and professional standards by 
journalists themselves. 
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Dr. Mahmoud Azmi, of Egypt, 
made the point that members were 
serving on the Sub-Commission as 
technical experts rather than as pro- 
fessionals or representatives of their 
governments. As professionals they 
were naturally dedicated to the ideal 
of complete freedom of information. 
Absolute freedom of information, 
however, presupposed an attitude of 
responsibility on the part of journa- 
lists. 

A code of ethics voluntarily ac- 
cepted by journalists rather than im- 
posed by governments would con- 
stitute what Dr. Azmi considered 
a “noble achievement.” Dr. Azmi 
emphasized, however, that the Sub- 
Commission should act as a drafting 
committee performing the prepara- 
tory work and leave the final respon- 
sibility of drafting and adopting the 
code to a conference attended by the 
journalists themselves. While it was 
understandable Dr. Azmi added, that 
members of the Commission were 
deeply concerned about the welfare 
of their own countries, they should 
not allow national or professional 
considerations to interfere with the 
objectivity of the Sub-Commission’s 
work, 


Amendments Considered 


During its two readings of the 
draft, the Sub-Commission consid- 
ered various amendments. One of 
these was a proposal presented by 
Mr. Dedijer, to add the following to 
the fourth article: 


“In the exercise of their profes- 
sional duties all engaged in the gath- 
ering, transmission and dissemination 
of information or commenting there- 
on shall not within the limits of the 
truth, advocate the infringement of 
the rights set forth in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, or the 
purposes of the United Nations to 
strengthen universal peace and to 
develop friendly relations among na- 
tions, based on respect for the prin- 
ciples of equal rights and self-de- 
termination of peoples.” 

This proposal was rejected by 4 
votes in favor to 7 against. A ma- 
jority of members expressed the opin- 
ion that it would impose obligations 
on information personnel beyond 
what the majority considered to be 
their duties—to report and comment 
on facts as they see them, and to do 
so without malicious intent. A mi- 
nority of members, however, believed 
that the furtherance of the purposes 
of the United Nations should be 
stated as obligations, or at least as 
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standards, in any international code 
of ethics. 

A proposal by Mr. Gandhi to add 
the words “to the peace of human- 
ity” after “whereas freedom of in- 
formation is vital” in the preamble, 
was then accepted by 8 votes to none, 
with 3 abstentions. 

After making several minor draft- 
ing changes the Sub-Commission fi- 
nally approved the draft code of 
ethics by 8 votes to 1, with 2 absten- 
tions. 


Barriers to Information 


Much of the Sub-Commission’s 
work was concerned with Point One 
of its working program, considera- 
tion of the adequacy of news avail- 
able to the world and the obstacles 
to the free flow of information. 

One of the resolutions adopted on 
this question was a proposal submit- 
ted by Mr. Binder which condemned 
the jamming of radio broadcasts and 
other interferences with the free flow 
of information across national boun- 
daries. An amendment by Mr. Azkoul 
to delete a paragraph referring to a 
provision of the International Tele- 
communications Convention (Atlan- 
tic City, 1947) was defeated by 2 
votes to 7 with 2 abstentions. A fur- 


ther amendment by the same delegate 
to delete all special references to the 
U.S.S.R. was defeated by 5 votes to 
5 with 1 abstention. 

Mr. Binder accepted an amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Azkoul to de- 
lete the following words from the 
draft: “in violation of the obligation 
undertaken by the U.S.S.R. under 
the Atlantic City Convention.” 

After a paragraph vote, the reso- 
lution as a whole was adopted by 8 
votes to none, with 3 abstentions. As 
adopted the resolution condemned 
all measures of interference by radio 
jamming, as a violation of the ac- 
cepted principles of freedom of infor- 
mation. It condemned all measures of 
this nature as a denial of the right of 
every person to be fully informed 
concerning news, opinions, and ideas 
regardless of frontiers. Finally it re- 
quested the Economic and Social 
Council to transmit the resolution to 
the General Assembly with the rec- 
ommendation that it call upon all 
Member governments to refrain from 
such interference with the right of 
their peoples to freedom of informa- 
tion. 

In the course of the Sub-Commis- 
sion’s discussion on barriers to the 
free flow of news, members heard a 
statement by Mr. Farr, representative 


TEXT OF DRAFT CODE OF ETHICS 


The following is the text of the draft of the International Code of Ethics, adopted by the Sub- 
Commission on Freedom of Information and of the Press: 

WHEREAS freedom of information and of the press is vital to the peace of humanity and to 
the fundamental freedoms consecrated by the Charter of the United Nations and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, 

WHEREAS that freedom can best be safeguarded by the personnel of the press and of other 
media of information cages 3 maintaining and promoting, through their voluntary action, 
the spirit of responsibility in which they seek the truth, and report facts or comment on them, 
_ THEREFORE the following Code of Ethics is proclaimed as a standard of practice and profes- 
sional conduct for all engaged in the gathering, transmission and dissemination of news and in 
commenting thereon. 

c Article 1 

All omar in the gathering, transmission and dissemination of news and in commenting 
thereon shall make the utmost endeavour to ensure that the information the public receives is 
factually accurate and objective. They shall check all items of information whose veracity is open 
to doubt. No fact shall be distorted or essential fact suppressed. They shall never publish, or 
in any way be party to the publishing of information known to be false. 


Article Il 

1. Personal interest shall not influence professional conduct. Whether for 
a“ the acceptance of an inducement or bribe is one of the gravest professional offences. 
an Calumny, slander, libel, unfounded accusations and plagiarism are also serious professional 

ences. 

3. Any published information which is found to be inaccurate shall be voluntarily and 
immediately rectified. 

4. Rumour and unconfirmed news shail be identified and treated as such. 

Article tl 

1. All engnend in the gathering, transmission and dissemination of news and in commenting 
thereon shall seek to maintain ou public confidence in the integrity and dignity of their 
profession. They shall —- and accept only such tasks as are compatible with this integrity 
and dignity; and they sha! Pa against exploitation of their status. 

2. Full responsibility shall be assumed for all information and comments published. If 
responsibility is disclaimed, this shall be explicitly stated in advance. 

. The reputation of individuals shall be respected, and news regarding their private lives 
likely to harm their reputation shall not be published unless it is in the public interest, as 
distinguished from public curiosity, to do so. Charges against reputation or moral character 
shall not be made without opportunity for reply. 

4. Discretion shall be observed about sources of information and matters revealed in con- 
fidence. Professional secrecy must be observed; and this privilege may always be invoked, 
taking the iaw of the country into account. 

Article IV . 

All engaged in the gathering of information about countries other than their own, or in 
commenting on them, shall make the utmost vour to acquire the necessary 
knowledge conducive to accurate and objective reporting and comment concerning such countries. 


lication or 
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of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 
Mr. Farr said that UNESCO had not 
yet published the results of its recent 
inquiry on this subject. But the posi- 
tion revealed by the inquiry was 
“grim and depressing.” As of Decem- 
ber, 1949, there was censorship in 44 
countries or territories, comprising 
half the world’s population. Since 
December, 1948, thirteen countries 
had adopted measures restricting the 
free flow of information; in ten coun- 
tries, certain newspapers, magazines, 
and films had been prohibited; seven 
countries had forbidden imports of 
certain books, newspapers, and films; 
twelve countries had curtailed the 
freedom of foreign correspondents or 
news agencies; and nine had either 
expelled correspondents or refused 
them entry visas. All the regions of 
the world were represented on that 
list. 

There were other obstacles as well: 
more than fifty countries imposed 
customs duties, postal taxes and other 
restrictions on imports of foreign 
books; most of those restrictions had 
been introduced in the past few years. 
Mr. Farr said that UNESCO’s informa- 
tion was derived from several sources, 
including official government publi- 
cations and reports of UNESCO’s na- 
tional committees. 


Newsprint Supplies 


The Sub-Commission evinced keen 
interest in a resolution proposed by 
the member from Chile, Silva Car- 
vallo, concerning governmental inter- 
vention in the sale and purchase of 
newsprint in many countries. As 
adopted, by 10 votes to none with | 
abstention, this resolution noted that 
for economic reasons serious prob- 
lems have arisen in various countries 
with regard to the supply of news- 
print, a situation which has caused 
certain governments to intervene offi- 
cially in the sale and purchase of 
newsprint either by restricting the 
amount of foreign currency allocated 
for its import, or by rationing and 
confiscation. The resolution recom- 
mended the cessation of such prac- 
tices insofar as is compatible with the 
economic situation, and invited Mem- 
ber states to “end confiscatory meas- 
ures and discriminatory actions as 
being contrary to freedom of the 
press.” 

A proposal by Mr. Chang con- 
demning discriminatory treatment or 
mistreatment of foreign information 
personnel was adopted after minor 
amendments by 9 votes to 1. This 
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resolution declared that the practice 
of discrimination against or ill treat- 
ment of foreign information person- 
nel is serious interference to peoples’ 
tights in freedom of information, and 
condemned the practice as a violation 
of the accepted fundamental human 
right of all persons to be fully in- 
formed. 


State of Emergency 


At two meetings the Sub-Commis- 
sion considered emergency limita- 
tions of freedom of information. A 
draft resolution proposed by Mr. 
Azkoul was amended by Mr. Gandhi 
and Mr. Jordan. As adopted, by 10 
votes to none, with 1 abstention, the 
resolution called on the General 
Assembly to recommend to all Mem- 
ber states, that when they are com- 
pelled to declare a state of emergency, 
measures to limit freedom of infor- 
mation and of the press shall be taken 
only in the most exceptional circum- 
stances and then only to the extent 
strictly required by the situation. 

A Philippine draft resolution on 
newsreels was adopted by 6 votes to 
| with 4 abstentions. This appealed 
to all governments to permit move- 
ment within their territories of per- 
sonnel in the gathering of, transmis- 
sion and dissemination of information 
through the medium of newsreels, 
and not to confiscate or censor news- 
reels or portions of newsreels unless 
absolutely required on grounds re- 
lating to public morals or national 
defence. 

A proposal by Mr. Azkoul con- 
cerning the preparation of a model 
agreement on the access of news 
personnel to meetings of the United 
Nations and specialized agencies was 
adopted by 7 votes to none with 3 
abstentions. This recommended the 
Economic and Social Council to re- 
quest the Secretary-General to pre- 
pare a draft of such an agreement for 
consideration at the Sub-Commis- 
sion’s fifth session with a view to its 
eventual approval by the General 
Assembly. 


War Propaganda 


One of the session’s concluding 
acts was to adopt a draft proposed by 
Mr. Azkoul concerning implementa- 
tion of the principles contained in 
Resolutions Two and Three of the 
United Nations Conference on Free- 
dom of Information, held at Geneva 
in 1948, which condemned war prop- 
aganda and false information. After 
accepting amendments by Mr. Bin- 


der, the Sub-Commission adopted the 
proposal by 6 votes to none, with 5 
abstentions. It requested the Secre- 
tary-General to submit to the Sub- 
Commission’s next session a full re- 
port on measures taken by govern- 
ments pursuant to the above resolu- 
tions, as well as on publicity already 
given to these resolutions by the 
United Nations. 


“A Succinct Presentation” 


Members showed interest in a pro- 
posal submitted by Mr. Gandhi con- 
cerning an eight-clause creed drafted 
by the late Walter Williams, founder 
of the University of Missouri School 
of Journalism. Mr. Gandhi consid- 
ered this creed set forth very lofty 
ideas, which deserved to be brought 
to the attention of journalists every- 
where. He suggested that the docu- 
ment be commended to the attention 
of all concerned as “a succinct and 
graphic presentation of the duties, 
responsibilities, and privileges of 
journalists” without prejudice to the 
Sub-Commission’s intention of deal- 
ing similarly with other documents at 
a later stage. In taking notice of the 
creed, Mr. Gandhi felt that the Sub- 
Commission would, without any 
commitment on its part, render a 
service to the press as a whole. 

After some discussion the Sub- 
Commission agreed to Mr. Gandhi’s 
proposal. 

Finally, the Sub-Commission 
adopted a resolution regarding docu- 
mentation. This recommended that 
the Economic and Social Council ask 
the Secretary-General to continue ap- 
proaching governments, in order to 
gather data and reports on freedom 
of information and of the press 
throughout the world. Such informa- 
tion should be analyzed by the Sec- 
retariat and submitted to each ses- 
sion of the Sub-Commission for its 
study and information. 
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Agenda for the Eleventh Session 
Of Economie and Social Council 


ULL employment, the draft Inter- 

national Covenant on Human 
Rights, Freedom of Information and 
the financing of economic develop- 
ment of under-developed countries 
—these are among the main topics of 
the 51-item agenda for the eleventh 
session of the Economic and Social 
Council. The session will open at 
Geneva on July 9 and is expected to 
continue beyond mid-August. Recur- 
ring items to be considered include 
eleven reports from the Council’s 
subsidiary bodies and nine from spe- 
cialized agencies. 


Full Employment 


The Council will have the report 
of a group of experts appointed by 
the Secretary-General on “National 
and International Measures for Full 
Employment.” During its tenth ses- 
sion, a resolution was adopted in- 
viting Council members to comment 
on the experts’ report at the eleventh 
session and submit alternative pro- 
posals. The Council also will study 
two other reports, one containing 
views of the interested non-govern- 
mental organizations and comments 
from Member governments or spe- 
cialized agencies, the other a Secre- 
tariat report on under-employment 
and “disguised unemployment” in 
under-developed countries. 


Technical Assistance 


The Council will have before it a 
progress report from the Secretary- 
General on technical assistance and 
aiso will consider the eligibility for 
technical assistance of associate mem- 
bers of the regional economic com- 
missions. Under the Expanded Pro- 
gram, the Council will study the 
Secretary-General’s report on the 
Technical Assistance Conference, 
scheduled to meet at Lake Success 
from June 12 to 15. The Technical 
Assistance Committee is expected to 
meet before or during the early part 
of the Council session. 

The discussion of Technical Assist- 
ance will include methods of financ- 
ing economic development of under- 
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developed countries and suggestions 
in the report of the fourth session of 
the Sub-Commission on Economic 
Development will be considered. 


Italian Colonies 


The General Assembly recom- 
mended that the Council consider the 
economic development and social 
progress of the former Italian colo- 
nies when planning its activities for 
economically under-developed 
regions and countries. First submit- 
ted for inclusion in the agenda of the 
tenth session, this item was postponed 
until the eleventh session upon the 
recommendation of the Agenda Com- 
mittee. The Council will have a note 
by the Secretary-General which sum- 
marizes conditions of under-develop- 
ment in the former colonies. 


Freedom of Information 


The report of the Sub-Commission 
on Freedom of Information, fourth 
session, will be the basis of the Coun- 
cil’s discussion of that question (see 
page 521). 


Human Rights 


The sixth session of the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights produced a 
draft International Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights containing articles on 
Measures of Implementation. 


Non-Self-Governing Territories 


The Council will discuss improve- 
ment of economic, social and educa- 
tional conditions in Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories, basing its discus- 
sion partly on a General Assembly 
resolution asking the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to point out opportunities for 
international collaboration. 

The Council also will discuss the 
Trusteeship Council’s resolution on 
higher education in the trust ter- 
ritories of Africa, which makes sev- 
eral recommendations to the Govern- 
ments of France and the United 
Kingdom on development of higher 
education in Trust Territories. The 


resolution also expresses the hope 
that the Belgian Government will 
pursue its plans to establish a Univer- 
sity Centre in Ruanda-Urundi. 


ILO Report on Training 


The Council will discuss a report 
by the International Labor Organiza- 
tion on Training for Apprentices and 
Technical Workers which covers ar- 
rangements for admitting apprentices 
and technical workers to the world’s 
training centres. These would be 
qualified persons from countries 
lacking specialists and technicians. 
The Council also will have a note by 
the Secretary General on final ar- 
rangements for co-ordinating the 
program of training in public admin- 
istration with that of technical assist- 
ance. 


Reports of Commissions 


The Council will have reports from 
its regional and functional commis- 
sions. Some have not yet been issued; 
others have been distributed recently. 
To be discussed are the reports of the 
Economic Commission for Europe, 
the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East, the Economic 
Commission for Latin America, the 
Commission, the Statistical Commis- 
sion, the Population Commission, 
the Commission on the Status of 
Women, and the Interim Co-ordinat- 
ing Committee for International 
Commodity Arrangements. 


Conditions of Labor 


The one hundred and eleventh ses- 
sion of the Governing Body of the 
International Labor Organization de- 
cided to bring to the attention of the 
Council its decision to set up an ILO 
Commission for an impartial inquiry 
into the nature and extent of forced 
labor. Establishment of this Commis- 
sion was not to prejudice any joint 
machinery with the United Nations 
which the Council might subsequent- 
ly establish. 

The Council also will take up al- 
legations regarding infringement of 
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trade union rights brought by the 
World Federation of Trade Unions 
and the Central Council and the 
President of the Trade Unions Con- 
federation of Yugoslavia. The Secre- 
tary-General will bring these allega- 
tions to the attention of the Council 
in accordance with a _ resolution 
adopted at the tenth session. 

In addition, the session will review 
the report of the ad hoc Committee 
on Slavery. The Committee, made up 
of experts from Chile, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and 
France, surveyed slavery and similar 
institutions. 


Social Commission Report 


Subjects covered by the report of 
the Social Commission’s sixth session 
include: Advisory social welfare serv- 
ices, assistance to indigent aliens, long 
range activities for children, rights of 
children, welfare of the aged, social 
rehabilitation of the handicapped 
and of the blind, world social and 
cultural situation, housing and town 
and country planning. 

Under the heading of long range 
activities for children comes a reso- 
lution adopted by the Social Com- 
mission to continue the United Na- 
tions International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund under a Board to consist 
of the governments represented on 
the Social Commission and repre- 
sentatives of the governments con- 
tributing to the Children’s Fund. 
UNICEF’s administrative expenses 
would be carried on the normal 
United Nations budget; its operating 
expenses would continue to be fi- 
nanced by voluntary governmental 
and private contributions; and it 
would collaborate closely with the 
specialized agencies and non-govern- 
mental organizations concerned with 
children. 


Advisory Social Welfare Services 


The General Assembly has re- 
quested the Council to review the 
terms of the Assembly resolution au- 
thorizing advisory social welfare 
services in the light of the subsequent 
authorization for the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to plan such services on a con- 
tinuing, rather than a year-to-year 
basis. The Council is to recommend 
any modifications it considers neces- 
sary to the next regular General As- 
sembly session. 


Aboriginal Populations 


The Council will have before it a 
progress report by the Secretary- 
General on the condition of aborigi- 
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nal populations and other unde*-de- 
veloped groups of the American 
continent. The General Assembly has 
recommended that the Council study 
the situation of such groups in col- 
laboration with the Instituto Indi- 
genista Interamericano. 


Convention on Narcotic Drugs 


To avoid delay in the transmission 
to governments of the draft single 
convention on narcotic drugs, the 
Secretary-General has proposed that 
the Council authorize the Commis- 
sion on Narcotic Drugs to circulate 
the instrument to governments for 
their comments, after the Commis- 
sion has itself made whatever amend- 
ments it considers necessary. The 
Secretary-General also proposed that 
the United States of Indonesia be in- 
vited to become a party to the Proto- 
col of November 19, 1948, relating 
to narcotic drugs. 


Refugees and Stateless Persons 


The Council has been requested 
by the General Assembly to prepare 
a draft resolution on the functions of 
the projected High Commissioner’s 
Office for Refugees. The resolution is 
to embody recommendations as to 
the definition of the term “refugee.” 
The Council also is expected to re- 
view the report of the ad hoc Com- 
mittee on Statelessness and Related 
Problems, which contains a draft 
Convention on the status of refugees 
and a protocol on the status of state- 
less persons. 

The comments of governments are 
included in this report, which the 
Committee recommends for submis- 
sion, together with the Council’s own 
proposals, to a diplomatic conference 
to be convened by the Committee for 
further review and signature of the 
Convention and protocol. The ad hoc 
Committee also recommends that the 
Council adopt a draft resolution for 
the elimination of statelessness, in- 
viting member governments to take 
measures to reduce such cases. Final- 
ly, the resolution would request the 
International Law Commission to 
prepare a draft document for an in- 
ternational agreement on the elimi- 
nation of statelessness. 


Reports of Specialized Agencies 


‘ Reports soon to be distributed or 
recently published, include those of 
the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, the In- 
ternational Labor Organization, the 


Food and Agriculture Organization, 
the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization, the 
World Health Organization, the In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion, the International Telecommuni- 
cation Union, the Universal Postal 
Union, and the International Refugee 
Organization. The Council will give 
consideration to its relations with 
specialized agencies and their co- 
ordination: it will continue examin- 
ing relationships between specialized 
agencies and particular inter-govern- 
mental organizations. 

Other subjects which the Council 
will consider are: organization of the 
Economic and Employment Com- 
mission and its two Sub-Commis- 
sions, the availability of insecticides 
for the control of malaria, the report 
of the Committee of Scientific Ex- 
perts on the United Nations Research 
Laboratory, and a Secretariat report 
on progress in teaching about the 
United Nations. 

Finally, the Council will act upon 
draft rules for calling of non-govern- 
mental conferences, the Calendar of 
Conferences for 1951, the summary 
of financial implications of Council 
actions, and arrangements for the 
report of the Council to the General 
Assembly. At this session, the Coun- 
cil also will elect one third of the 
members of the following commis- 
sions to replace those whose terms 
have expired: Economic and Em- 
ployment, Transport and Communi- 
cations, Fiscal, Statistical, Popula- 
tion, Social, Human Rights, and 
Status of Women. 





Labor Conference Opens 

Worker, employer, and govern- 
ment delegates of most of the 60 
member states of the International 


Labor Organization were present 
when the thirty-third I1Lo General 
Conference opened at the Palais des 
Nations in Geneva on June 7. Their 
agenda includes discussion of meas- 
ures to combat world unemployment 
and to increase labor productivity. 

On its opening day the Conference 
elected as President the Honorable 
Shri Jagjivan Ram, Labor Minister 
of India. Mr. Jagjivan Ram, born in 
the society of “untouchables” 42 
years ago in Chandwa Village, State 
of Bihar, founded the All-India De- 
pressed Classes League in 1935 and 
established the All-India Rhet Maz- 
door Sabha (Agricultural Workers 
Union) in 1937. 
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Outlook for Trade Talks 
In Europe Is Encouraging 


HE immediate and long-range 

prospects of European trade and 
production, export and import poli- 
cies, rising unemployment in certain 
countries, the stagnation in East- 
West trade, the continuing dollar 
shortage, and the need for readjust- 
ments to forestall serious economic 
dislocation with the end of extra- 
ordinary dollar aid—these are among 
the major questions before the fifth 
session of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe, which met at Ge- 
neva on May 31 with the United 
States, the U.S.S.R., and 24 Euro- 
pean countries attending. 


Review of Work 


As the centre of discussion, ana- 
lyzing and focusing many complex 
and interrelated problems, the Com- 
mission has before it the Economic 
Survey of Europe for 1949 (see the 
BULLETIN, vol. VII, no. 11) and a 
report by Gunnar Myrdal, ECE’s 
Executive Secretary, on the future 
work programs of its committees 
(see the BULLETIN, vol. VIII, no. 
10). These committees cover coal, 
timber, steel, electric power, trans- 
port, and related fields, and have 
aided materially in speeding Euro- 
pean recovery. The Commission 
plans to review all its work since its 


founding three years ago and will 
make recommendations on its future 
activities in the light of its review 
and appraisal. 


Round of Economic Talks 


In preparation for the ECE meet- 
ing, Executive Secretary Myrdal 
undertook a round of economic 
talks in most of the European capi- 
tals, including Moscow, where he 
conferred with Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie during the latter’s visit 
there. The purpose of his trip was 
to determine whether it was possi- 
ble, in spite of the advanced stage 
of the “cold war,” to break the 
costly deadlock in commercial rela- 
tions between the countries of East- 
ern and Western Europe. 

The basis of his talks was an aide 
memoire which suggested multilateral 
European agreement on principles 
that would encourage the exchange 
of a number of commodities. 

Most of the Western countries 
had given “cautiously positive” re- 
plies to this suggestion, and on the 
eve of the ECE meeting Mr. Myrdal 
announced that the U.S.S.R. had re- 
plied favorably and was willing to 
discuss a European grain agreement. 
In his opinion, he said, this was the 
“green light” for going to work on 


hundreds of technical difficulties 
that would have to be solved before 
there could be any substantial in- 
crease in East-West trade under bi- 
lateral agreements. 


European Grain Agreement 


But if practical and business-like 
negotiations were undertaken to in- 
crease such trade, then the way 
would be cleared “for changing the 
depressing climate, and therefore 
conditions, in which bilateral agree- 
ments have for some time been ne- 
gotiated.” 

As the responses to his proposals 
were encouraging, Mr. Myrdal an- 
nounced to the opening ECE ‘session 
that he would continue his conversa- 
tions and submit to the governments 
concerned, toward the end of the 
summer, the draft of a European 
grain agreement. 

If the governments succeeded in 
negotiating an agreement on grain, 
they might then be able to negotiate 
agreements on other products and 
break the virtual stalemate in East- 
West trade. 


AT ITS FIRST SESSION at Lake Success on 
June 1, the United Nations Administrative 
Tribunal elected as its President the Maha- 
rajah of Nawanagar, of India (center, in 
white). Other members of the Tribunal are 
Roland A. Egger, of the United States (far 
left); Madame Paul Bastid, of France, First 
Vice-President (second from left); Sir Sydney 
Caine, of the United Kingdom, Second Vice- 
President (far right); Dr. Vladimir Outrata, 
of Czechoslovakia (right foreground); and 
Dr. Emilio N. Oribe, of Uruguay (not shown). 
Others in the picture are Secretariat members. 
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Further Withdrawals Result 
Over China’s Representation 


ECENT developments over Chi- 

nese representation in the Unit- 

ed Nations and the specialized agen- 
cies include the following: 

At Florence, the Administrative 
Commission of the UNEsco General 
Conference was informed on May 
29 that the Republic of China is un- 
able to pay its contribution to UNESCO 
as long as the present situation pre- 
vails, although it is prepared to make 
a token payment of $10,000 annual- 
ly. The Commission asked the Di- 
rector-General to consult with other 
United Nations bodies on this mat- 
ter. 

The next day, the General Confer- 
ence adopted a Credentials Commit- 
tee recommendation to seat the dele- 
gation of the Republic of China and 
to ask the United Nations to establish 
uniform criteria for the representa- 
tion of countries in various United 
Nations bodies. Earlier, the Czecho- 
slovak and Hungarian delegations 
withdrew from the Conference when 
a Czechoslovakian proposal not to 
seat the representatives of the Re- 
public of China ‘was rejected. A 
Yugoslav proposal to exclude them 
was also defeated. The Czechoslovak 
and Hungarian delegations had with- 
drawn on May 22 when the Confer- 
ence accepted a preliminary report 
by the Credentials Committee to seat 
the Chinese delegation provisionally, 
with full voting rights, pending a 
definite decision. 

On May 30, the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs of the Central People’s 
Government of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China cabled to the Secretary- 
General that “the so-called ‘dele- 
gates’ of the Chinese Kuomintang re- 
actionary remnant clique” must be 
driven from the various organs and 
meetings of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization, including the 
fourth session of its Assembly open- 
ing that day in Montreal. The cable 
was forwarded to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of ICAO. 

Later, 1cao was also notified that 
the Republic of China had decided 
to withdraw from the Convention on 
International Civil Aviation and 
from 1cao. No reason was stated in 
the communication of notification 
from the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of the Republic of China. The Re- 
public was not represented at the 
session. 
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The U.S.S.R. representative, A. A. 
Soldatov, withdrew from the opening 
meeting of the seventh session of the 
Trusteeship Council on June 1 after 
his motion to exclude the “repre- 
sentatives of the Kuomintang group” 
had been rejected by a vote of 1 in 
favor, 9 against, and 2 abstentions. 
The Soviet delegation would not par- 
ticipate in the work of the Council 
so long as those representatives re- 
mained and would not recognize as 
valid any decisions or recommenda- 
tions adopted by the Council with 
their participation. The Council 
President observed, however, that, 
despite the absence of any member, 
the work of the Council would be 
valid. On May 30, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the Central Peo- 
ple’s Government of the People’s 
Republic of China had notified the 
Secretary-General of the appoint- 
ment of Meng Yung-chien as his 
Government’s representative on the 
Trusteeship Council. He also had 
asked when the delegation appointed 
by his Government could participate 
in the work of the United Nations, 
and when its representatives to the 
Security Council, Economic and So- 
cial Council, Trusteeship Council, 
and other related organs and agen- 
cies could participate in their meet- 
ings and work. 


Law Commission 


At the opening of the second ses- 
sion of the International Law Com- 
mission in Geneva on June 5, Vlad- 
imir M. Koretsky, of the U.S.S.R., 
withdrew after a resolution he had 
presented to unseat Dr. Shuhsi Shu, 
of China, was ruled out of order. The 
ruling of the Chairman was upheld 
by the Commission on the ground 
that representatives were elected by 
the General Assembly in their indi- 
vidual capacities as experts. 

The representatives of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary with- 
drew from the thirty-third annual 
International Labor Conference as it 
opened in Geneva on June 7. This 
action followed a ruling that a Polish 
motion to refuse to seat the repre- 
sentatives of the Republic of China 
would first have to go to the Creden- 
tials Committee. 


IRO HANDING OVER 
CAMPS IN GERMANY 
The International Refugee Or- 
ganization, which is to be termi- 
nated on March 31, 1951, is 


handing over refugee camps in 
Germany to the Allied High Com- 


missioners, who will return them 
to the German authorities. All 
camps except those housing refu- 
gees in process of resettlement 
will be handed over by June 30. 
IRO hopes and expects to resettle 
most of the refugees. 





Commission Observes 


Korean Elections 


Elections in the Republic of Korea 
on May 30 were observed by seven 
teams of the United Nations Com- 
mission on Korea. All representa- 
tives and alternates and all sec- 
retariat members were engaged in 
the observation, and each team was 
divided to obtain the widest possible 
coverage. 

Prior to the elections, the Com- 
mission explained the scope of its 
observation as follows: 

“The purpose is to enable the 
Commission to report to the General 
Assembly on the nature of the elec- 
tions on the basis of its observation 
and experience. This observation will 
be carried out within the means at 
the disposal of the Commission. 

“In order to ascertain whether the 
elections are carried out in a free, 
democratic atmosphere, the Com- 
mission is studying the election law 
and regulations and their application, 
organization, and arrangements for 
election balloting and subsequent 
counting of ballots and declaration 
of results. 

“The Commission is also examin- 
ing the attitude of the authorities, 
platforms, and the activities of the 
political parties and organizations, 
and the reaction of the people to the 
elections. Further, it is studying the 
nature and extent of freedom of ex- 
pression and assembly, freedom from 
intimidation, violence, and threats 
of violence and undue interference 
with or by voters, candidates of the 
political parties, and groups. 

“The Commission will continue its 
observation in the post-election pe- 
riod, gathering additional information 
on the election campaign, balloting, 
and results of the elections as affect- 
ing the National Assembly and the 
Government of the Republic.” 
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A JAPANESE JUNK (above) in the Inland Sea of Japan. In the background is a 
Japanese cargo vessel. Increased trade with Japan was discussed at ECAFE’s sixth 
session. 


THE GRAND ANICUT, a dam in India (below), originally built as long ago as 
200 A.D. and still used, diverts the surplus waters of the Cauvery into the Coleroon. 
Flood control is a major problem in the ECAFE region. 


BAMBOO RAFTS ARE USED in Chekiang, Korea, to carry rice d 
was a topic on ECAFE’s ag 
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CIENT AND MODERN POWER. The 
elephant (top right) works in the teak- 
wood industry, the coal mining installa- 
tions (right) are in Assam, India. Coal 
ond iron deposits of eight countries 

were studied by ECAFE. 


INDONESIAN WOMEN (bottom right) 

temove protective wax covering from 

tlth, a step in the process of batik 

Printing. A report studied by ECAFE 

lists cottage industries as a key field 
for future progress. 





Health Assembly Plans 
Greater WHO Activity 


By RAJKUMARI AMRIT KAUR, President of the Third World Health Assembly 


Despite curtailed contributions and a tense politi- 
cal situation, the third World Health Assem- 
bly, just ended, has approved new cam- 
paigns and a four-year plan for 
world health. 


HE third World Health Assembly 

met in Geneva from May 8 to 
May 27 against a background of high 
international tensions and of efforts, 
as yet unsuccessful, to recover inter- 
national harmony. The World 
Health Organization of which the 
Assembly is the supreme organ is, 
of course, not a political organiza- 
tion. Its main task is to raise stand- 
ards of positive health everywhere 
and particularly in under-developed 
areas where improved health is a 
prerequisite for better standards of 
living. 

However, during the two years of 
its existence, WHO has found that 
economic and political implications 
are unavoidable in its work. Any 
doubt on this point in the minds 
of the delegates of 63 countries and 
territories gathered in the Main As- 
sembly Hall of the Palais des Na- 
tions on May 8 would have been 
quickly dispelled by Trygve Lie, 
Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions, who addressed the World 
Health Assembly on his way from 
the capitals of Western Europe to 
Moscow. (See the BULLETIN, vol. 
VIII, no. 11.) 


Influence of Politics 


Indeed, the most significant thing 
Mr. Lie told the Assembly was that 
the interdependence of the work of 
the United Nations and its special- 
ized agencies necessarily relates po- 
litical issues with economic devel- 
opment and trade and food and 
health. What happens in the Secu- 
rity Council and the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations, he 
said, will have consequences, direct 
or indirect, on the programs and 
projects of the World Health Or- 
ganization as well as those of the 
other specialized agencies. 

In my opening address as Chair- 
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man of the Assembly, | said: “ 

the strained relations that exist be- 
tween the Eastern and Western de- 
mocracies have a deleterious effect 
on all the humanitarian endeavor of 


the specialized agencies of the United 
Nations. ... Thougli we live in dif- 
ferent countries, speak different lan- 
guages, and belong to different races, 
the language of the heart is one, and 
human nature is the same the world 
over. That kinship must be made to 
rise above all the barriers that today 
divide us.” 

Only time will tell what contribu- 
tion the third World Health Assem- 
bly will have made to the establish- 


RAJKUMARI AMRIT KAUR, Minister of Health 
of India (second from |.). Other outstanding 
women at the Assembly were (I. to r.) Dr. 
Martha Eliot, WHO Assistant Director-Gen- 
eral, Mrs. Sarah A. Whitehurst, Chairman of 
the Council of International Clubs (United 
States), and Mrs. Daw Khin Kyi Aung-Sar, 
Director of Women and Child Welfare Serv- 
ices of Burma at the Palais des Nations. 
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ment of lasting peace, an indispens- 
able condition for the success of 
WHO and at the same time its ul- 
timate goal. But it was evident on 
the closing day of the Assembly 
that the delegates and observers had, 
during the three weeks past, made 
real progress in planning a battle 
for world health. 


A New Orientation 


They had, first, given a new ori- 
entation to the work of WHO as the 
result of two important actions: the 
dissolution of the Office Internation- 
al d’Hygiéne Publique, and approv- 
al of a strongly-supported Austral- 
ian proposal that WHO engage in 
priority campaigns against pestilen- 
tial diseases, that is, plague, cholera, 
smallpox, yellow fever, and typhus. 
The Office International d’Hygiéne 
Publique, created in 1907, held the 
unique distinction of being the first 
world-wide intergovernmental body 
ever established to combat epidemics 
of these diseases, and it contributed 
immensely to our present knowledge 
ef epidemiology. In transferring its 
assets and its tasks to the World 
Health Organization; it gives us the 
means, and the obligation, to pur- 
sue its aims and activities. 

This challenge was accepted by 
the Health Assembly, which decided 
on important programs of plague, 
cholera, and typhus control as part 
of the regular activities of WwHo. 
Vaccination against smallpox in 
tropical countries will be stimulated 
through the use of dry vaccines, 
while further studies and research 
will contribute to the fight against 
yellow fever, a devastating disease 
in Africa and Latin America espe- 
cially. 

In connection with this new plan, 
the Assembly studied the danger of 
the spread of cholera from endemic 
areas in India and Pakistan, by pil- 
grims who annually visit the Holy 
Places in the Hejaz. A proposal was 
later accepted inviting the Govern- 
ments of Egypt, India, and Pakistan 
to study the question further. 

A number of research programs 
were also approved, including fur- 
ther study of virus diseases, such as 
rabies, influenza, poliomyelitis, and 
other diseases, such as rheumatism 
and hepatitis (jaundice). 

Although the responsibilities of 
the organization were thereby in- 
creased, the World Health Assembly 
gave new impetus to the existing 
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programs against certain communi- 
cable diseases, of which the most im- 
portant on the action list are malaria, 
tuberculosis, and venereal diseases. 
These programs are being imple- 
mented in a large number of coun- 
tries through the increasingly effec- 
tive regional organizations of WHO, 
and with the generous assistance of 
UNICEF. Close collaboration is also 
maintained with UNICEF general- 
health programs, special emphasis 
being given on mother and child 
health, mental health, and nutrition. 
In all aspects of disease control and 
health promotion, WHO will continue 
to make full use of the new sanita- 
tion techniques which are the very 
basis for health work, especially in 
under-developed countries where 


poor hygiene, bad housing, misery, 
and ignorance are powerful enemies. 


Shortage of Personnel 


But the shortage of physicians, 
nurses, laboratory technicians, sani- 
tary engineers, and public health 
workers of all categories remains 
the most acute problem in every 
country, and the Health Assembly 


spent considerable time in devising 
a program to meet the needs. 

WHO can play a truly leading role 
in this crisis. Provision of fellow- 
ships for medical personnel; aid to 
training institutes; exchange of tech- 
nicians; supply of medical literature 
and teaching material, including vis- 
ual aids and laboratory equipment; 
group training for developing effi- 
cient public health teams composed 
of various specialists —these are 
some of the devices approved by 
the Assembly to meet the shortage 
of medical personnel and health aux- 
iliaries. Over 800 fellowships have 
already been granted, and the wHO 
program of professional and techni- 
cal education is assuming more and 
more importance in a world where 
less than 500 medical schools exist, 
and even these are very unevenly 
distributed. 

There is an entire chapter of the 
world health story which, though less 
dramatic and immediate in its re- 


A PHYSICIAN of a WHO-UNICEF malaria- 
control team operating in India, examines a 
child for symptoms of the disease at a school 
in Mysore. Four such teams are now in India. 





sults, has at least as much impor- 
tance. I refer to the central technical 
services of the World Health Organi- 
zation. They include the daily broad- 
casts from over 30 radio transmitters 
throughout the world which warn 
governments, port health authorities, 
ships, and aircraft of the detection 
of epidemic diseases at any point of 
the globe, of the imposing and with- 
drawing of quarantine measures, of 
danger past in one country but ap- 
pearing suddenly in another. 

The Assembly endorsed this ac- 
tivity as one of the highest impor- 
tance. It also gave full approval to 
the preparation of new International 
Sanitary Regulations for world trade 
and traffic; these will replace and 
simplify the existing sanitary conven- 
tions and will be submitted to our 
next Assembly in 1951. Another im- 
portant technical service concerns 
therapeutic substances: the unifica- 
tion of pharmacopoeias, biological 
standardization, the study of addic- 
tion-producing drugs, the production 
of and research in antibiotics. 


New International Standards 


The Assembly adopted 39 new in- 


ternational standards for biological 
products such as vaccines, vitamins, 
antibiotics, and other essential health 
agents—a great advance in inter- 
national research and co-ordination. 
During the meetings, a number of 
delegates had proposed that antibi- 
otics should be made more generally 
available and cheaper, and that in- 
formation on research, manufacture, 
and application should be given to 
all governments. Finally, the Assem- 
bly decided that considerable work 
was needed throughout the world to 
improve national and international 
health statistics, and formulated a 
comprehensive program in that field. 


We have made substantial prog- 
ress in planning the long-term work 
of wHo by approving a four-year 
plan for world health which was 
submitted by the Executive Board. 
Moreover, we adopted a program of 
the work through which wuo will 
carry Out its part in the projected 
United Nations program of technical 
assistance to under-developed coun- 
tries. 

The four-year plan, the details of 
which are to be worked out by the 
Executive Board in its next session 
for consideration by the fourth 
World Health Assembly, is to start 
in 1952. It provides for a continuing 
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decentralization of WHO’s activities 
and is aimed particularly at develop- 
ing and strengthening national health 
administrations. 

The delegates agreed that, in car- 
rying out this plan, WHO should initi- 
ate only internationally acceptable 
health programs, which involve tech- 
niques proved sound and no longer 
in the experimental stage. Availabil- 
ity of qualified personnel was con- 
sidered an essential condition for the 
success of the plan, and technical 
training of medical and auxiliary 
personnel, the Assembly _ stated, 
should be an important feature. The 
program also provides for the devel- 
opment of “traditional” international 
services, with heavy emphasis on 
health and vital statistics, as well as 
assistance to governments in obtain- 
ing medical supplies. 

The Technical Assistance Program 
adopted by the Health Assembly fol- 
lows substantially the lines adopted 
by last year’s Assembly in Rome. It 
includes a wide variety of services to 
governments, such as aid in environ- 
mental sanitation, nutrition, and 
public health, research on antibiotics, 
special epidemiological studies, and 
mental health. The Assembly at- 
tached particular importance to joint 
work with Fao for the reduction of 
malaria among agricultural workers 
for, it was hoped, a subsequent in- 
crease in food production. 

As it had during the two previous 
Assemblies, the question of a budget 
adequate to cover the most essential 


international health activities raised 
serious difficulties. Although fully 
aware of the tremendous health 
needs of the world, the Assembly 
could not help but adopt a policy of 
extreme caution as far as finance is 
concerned. Indeed, despite a slight 
improvement in the financial position 
of wHo by April 1950, as compared 
with the end of 1949, the announce- 
ment of their withdrawal of certain 
member states, together with the 
arrears in payment of contributions by 
24 member states to the 1949 budget, 
called for a policy of strict economy. 
Therefore, while the budget level for 
1951 remains the same as that for 
1950 (i.e. $7,300,000), the action 
taken by the Executive Board in 
January 1950 to set the actual level 
of expenditure at $1,200,000 less 
was approved by the Assembly. The 
responsibility for the financial situ- 
ation during 1951 was given to the 
Board, which was empowered to set 
the expenditure level according to 
financial circumstances as they arise. 

I am sure that all the delegates 
shared a feeling of frustration in ac- 
cepting, for purely budgetary rea- 
sons, a plan of work for 1951 en- 
tirely out of proportion with what 
should and could be accomplished 
for the health of the world. This was 


SANITATION METHODS for the prevention 
of malaria are demonstrated to Indian school 
children by a malaria-control team, shown 
here building a sanitary “deep-hole” latrine. 
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forcefully expressed by Dr. J. A. 
Hojer, of Sweden, Chairman of the 
Program Committee, who compared 
the huge amounts of money spent by 
nations on military defences with the 
very limited sums devoted to physi- 
cal and mental health work. He 
urged the delegates, as prominent 
leaders in public health, to return to 
their countries with the intention of 
obtaining contributions at least ten 
to fifteen per cent greater than those 
assessed against their governments. 


Further decentralization was also 
discussed, and a WHO regional organ- 
ization was approved for the Western 
Pacific. Five countries have already 
agreed to join this region: the Phil- 
ippines, Korea, Viet Nam, Laos, and 
Cambodia. The Republic of the 
United States of Indonesia, however, 
has decided to join the South-East 
Asia Region. The Assembly also de- 
cided to establish a supervisory office 
for Africa, at Headquarters in Ge- 
neva, until an office can be set up on 
the African continent. 


Withdrawal of Members 


Although five new members were 
admitted to wHo during this last 
Assembly, our deliberations were 
shadowed by the absence of dele- 
gates from several countries, which 
have declared their intention to 
withdraw from our organization. 
The Assembly this year could do no 
more than declare that a renewed 
participation in the work of wHO by 
these countries would be warmly 
welcomed. I, for my part, am con- 
fident that this will soon be done, 
for I cannot conceive of any reason 
which should keep a single member 
nation away from the great under- 
taking we planned together in 1948, 
and which brought wHo into ex- 
istence. For the sake of each of us 
seperately, and all of us collectively, 
the help, advice, and active contri- 
bution of every country are neces- 
sary if our ideal of a physically, 
mentally, and socially healthy man- 
kind is to become a reality. 

In the final analysis it can be 
truly stated that the third World 
Health Assembly has done well. The 
decisions I have briefly outlined, and 
the extremely frank and fruitful dis- 
cussions which we had during these 
three weeks will, I am sure, be of 
great value to the development of 
our organization. We must remem- 
ber that wHOo has not completed 
even its second year of existence 
and is therefore, in need of every 
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WHO Reports 1949 Progress 


Progress made by the World 
Health Organization in 1949 was 
outlined by its Director-General, Dr. 
Brock Chisholm, in his report to 
the Health Assembly which met re- 
cently at Geneva (see page 532). 

Dr. Chisholm’s report cited WHO's 
accomplishments in aiding govern- 
ments to control and prevent disease, 
in co-ordinating and _ stimulating 
public-health work, and in strength- 
ening public-health administrations. 
Particular emphasis, he pointed out, 
had been laid on the fight against 
three major diseases—malaria, tu- 
berculosis, and venereal disease—and 
on the promotion of measures for 
positive health. 

WHO, the report stated, had ex- 
panded its activities in technical re- 
search, in the provision of medical 
literature and teaching equipment, 
and in emergency services to govern- 
ments. More than 200 fellowships 
had been awarded to nationals of 35 
countries for training of health 
workers and medical personnel. To 
meet increasing demand for reliable 
information on recent achievements 
in the medical sciences, teams of visit- 
ing experts had been sent out, semi- 
nars held, and specialized training 
centres provided. wHo services had 
been extended, in all, to 73 countries 
and territories. 


Seven field-demonstration teams 
in malaria control were operating by 
the end of 1949—four in India and 
one each in Thailand, Afghanistan, 
and Pakistan. An eighth, for Iran, 
was being prepared. Demonstration 
teams for control of venereal disease 
were working in India and Egypt. 
Additional teams, to combat yaws 
and syphilis in the Dominican Re- 
public and Haiti, were being assem- 
bled. 


kind of guidance and help that we 
can give it. 

For those who are to continue 
their work in Geneva, and for all 
the others who returned to their 
countries, the third World Health 
Assembly will, I am convinced, re- 
main an inspiration. And next year, 
the nations will again combine to 
bring to WHO an abundance of new 
hope, through both moral and ma- 
terial support for the great cause for 
which it stands and for the advance- 
ment of which we are pledged. 


In the Eastern Mediterranean, 
malaria control among _ refugees 
who often were sheltered only in 
tents, and moved frequently from 
place to place, was “a great achieve- 
ment,” the Director-General noted. 

“It would appear,” his report 
continued, “that for the first time 
in history, the problem of malaria 
control in a refugee population, ex- 
posed to risk under the worst pos- 
sible conditions, was _ successfully 
and economically solved, thanks to 
residual insecticide methods.” 


Advisory Services Provided 


In addition to demonstration-con- 
trol teams, WHO had provided ad- 
visory services for the control of 
venereal diseases at the request of 
Guatemala, Mexico, the Philippines, 
and the United States. Work had 
begun on an extensive project of 
control of bejel, a venereal disease 
found mainly in the Middle East. 
Preliminary surveys had been made 
in several European countries, and 
visiting experts had lectured on 
penicillin therapy and modern labo- 
ratory methods. Clinical demonstra- 
tions on the treatment of early 
syphilis with penicillin had been or- 
ganized in university clinics at 
Athens, Copenhagen, Madras, Oslo, 
Paris, Rotterdam, and Stockholm. 
The exchange of serums and antigens 
for test performance evaluation and 
standardization was extended to na- 
tional laboratories in Denmark, Fin- 
land, Italy, and the United Kingdom. 

Other WHO activities in 1949 in- 
cluded helping governments to im- 
prove maternal and child health, men- 
tal health, and nutrition; to develop 
more efficient public-health services, 
including environmental sanitation, 
nursing, and public-health education; 
and to train public-health personnel. 

The report made special mention 
of the first edition of the Pharma- 
copoea_ Internationalis (see _ the 
BULLETIN, vot. VIII, no. 10), the 
first completed project on interna- 
tional unification of pharmacopeias. 
It notes, also, the greater speed with 
which epidemiological information 
is disseminated, as a result of daily 
radio broadcasts; the adoption of 
biological standards for new drugs; 
and work on combatting drug-addic- 
tion particularly in regard to new, 
habit-forming drugs. 
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Union Government’s Views 


Submitted on S-W Africa 


The views of the Union of South Africa on the 

status of the territory of South-West Africa were 

presented to the International Court of Justice dur- 

ing the second part of its oral hearings on this ques- 

tion. T'he Court’s advisory opinion on the questions 

put to it by the General Assembly will be handed 
down about the end of June. 


HE International Court of Jus- 

tice concluded oral hearings on 
May 23 at The Hague on the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s request for an ad- 
visory Opinion concerning the inter- 
national status of the territory of 
South-West Africa. 

The third and last oral statement 
submitted to the Court was made 
by Dr. L. C. Steyn, who presented 
the views of the Union Government 
on the position of South-West Africa. 
Earlier, the Court had heard a re- 
view of the history of the case by 
Dr. Ivan Kerno, United Nations 
Assistant Secretary-General for Le- 
gal Affairs, as well as a statement 
by the representative of the Philip- 
pines (see the BULLETIN, vol. viii, 
no. 11). 

In the course of a two-day state- 
ment, Dr. Steyn argued that with 
the disappearance of the League of 
Nations as Mandator, the Mandate 
over South-West Africa had lapsed, 
and that the Union Government was 
under no obligation to place the ter- 
ritory under the Trusteeship System. 


Mandatory Relationship 


Dr. Steyn first took up the rela- 
tionship, between the Union of 
South Africa, as the Mandatory 
power, and the League of Nations, 
as the Mandator. It was essential that 
there should be more than one party 
to such a relationship and with the 
disappearance of the League of Na- 
tions, the Mandate had, of necessity, 
lapsed. Such a result could have 
been avoided only by the substitu- 
tion of another Mandatory, and be- 
fore the Mandate actually lapsed. 
Such a substitution did not take 
place, and therefore the Mandate, as 
concluded between the League and 
the Union Government, had ceased 
to exist. 

Refuting the concept of a world 
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community as the ultimate holder 
of the Mandate, Dr. Steyn contend- 
ed that Mandatories were never re- 
sponsible to the world at large. The 
international community, or the 
community of all recognized states, 
was not a distinct legal entity ca- 
pable as such of having any rights 
or obligations to which a Manda- 
tory could be bound. Morever, the 
League could not be regarded as 
the organ, in any legal sense, of the 
international community. It was es- 
tablished, not by the international 
community, but by the more limited 
number of signatories of the Treaty 
of Versailles. It had never represent- 
ed the whole world. 

The South African representative 
considered, therefore, that Manda- 
tories were responsible not to this 
“vague fictional entity’—the world 
community — not to every recog- 
nized state, but only to the League, 
and only members of the League 
were recognized as having any /ocus 
standi to question the manner in 
which a Mandatory fulfilled its ob- 
ligations under the Mandate. When, 
for example, Germany, before be- 
coming a member of the League, 
claimed a vote in Mandate matters, 
that claim was not admitted, and the 
League refused an official answer to 
the German complaints. The appli- 
cation of Article 22 of the Covenant 
and of the Mandates themselves was 
regarded as something within the ex- 
clusive competence of the League. 
The right to intervene belonged only 
to members of the League. 

It followed, therefore, that with 
the dissolution of the League no 
state would be left with any such 
right unless effective measures were 
taken to preserve that right, or to 
revest it in the former members of 
the League. The world community 
as such could certainly not claim to 
intervene in such questions, or to be 


DR. L. C. STEYN, representing the Union of 
South Africa before the Court. 


the holder of any rights which would 
continue in spite of the League’s dis- 
solution. 

Dr. Steyn, while denying that his 
Government continued to have inter- 
national legal obligations toward 
the people of South-West Africa 
under the Mandate, at the same 
time emphasized this did not mean 
it recognized no obligations towards 
those people. But there were no in- 
ternational legal obligations under 
the Mandate. 


Assembly Resolutions 


The South African representative 
went on to discuss the question of 
South Africa, submitting a Trustee- 
ship Agreement for the territory, ob- 
serving that the obligation for this 
seemed to rely “upon the spirit of 
the Charter.” The terms of the latter 
afforded the best evidence of its 
spirit and left no doubt that there 
was no such obligation. As to the 
resolutions of the General Assembly 
they could not create a legal obliga- 
tion where the Charter imposed 
none. To assert, as had been stated 
by the representative of the Philip- 
pines in his statement to the Court, 
that a vote in favor of a resolution 
created a legal obligation to comply 
with that resolution would be to 
make a binding convention of every 
resolution. General Assembly reso- 
lutions were no more than recom- 
mendations. They had never been 
understood to be binding conventions 
or acts of a legislative nature, and 
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could not become such merely by 
repetition. Such resolutions, however 
much they might be calculated to 
prejudice the consideration of the 
purely legal issues, could not change 
the Charter—the only authority 
which the United Nations possessed 
for taking any resolution at all. 

Dr. Steyn recalled that the San 
Francisco Conference, when consid- 
ering the position of Mandates, was 
fully aware of the Union Govern- 
ment’s intention not to submit a 
Trusteeship Agreement for South- 
West Africa. 


Territory’s Status 


Turning to the third specific ques- 
tion before the Court, the question 
as to the competence to modify the 
international status of South-West 
Africa, Dr. Steyn recalled South 
Africa’s declaration at the final ses- 
sion of the League, indicating the 
Union’s intention to formulate its 
case for according the territory a 
status under which it would be in- 
ternationally recognized as “an in- 
tegral part of the Union.” The em- 
phasis here was upon international 
recognition. Even before the League’s 
dissolution the status of Lebanon, 
Syria, and Trans-Jordan had been 
changed without the League’s con- 
sent or co-operation, although in its 
final resolution the League had “wel- 
comed” this change of status. 

Similarly, the Union Government 
would have been competent, more par- 
ticularly after the League’s dissolution, 
to implement the wishes of the popu- 
lation of the territory by incorporat- 
ing it into the Union. It would, 
of course, desire international recog- 
nition of such a step. As a matter of 
policy the Union did not intend to 
change the status of the territory un- 
til such time as they would be as- 
sured of international recognition. 
It could not be argued, Dr. Steyn 
continued, that by its declaration to 
the League, the Union Government 
sought to place or admitted any lim- 
itation upon the Union’s competence 
to change the territory’s status. 

The Union Government had then 
approached the United Nations in 
connection with the incorporation of 
the territory, but there was nothing 
in that approach to suggest an ad- 
mission of legal incompetence to act 
without the concurrence of the Unit- 
ed Nations. The subsequent resolution 
adopted by the General Assembly 
gave striking evidence that the latter 
neither claimed that.any binding ar- 
rangement had at that stage been 
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made, limiting the competence of 
the Union Government nor that any 
right had been conferred upon the 
United Nations in regard to chang- 
ing the status of the territory. The 
resolution, while dissenting from in- 
corporation, had noted with satisfac- 
tion “that the Union of South Africa, 
by presenting this matter to the Unit- 
ed Nations, recognizes the interest 
and concern of the United Nations 
in the matter of the future status of 
territories now held under Mandate.” 

Even if certain Members of the 
United Nations and the United Na- 
tions itself had taken the view that 
the mandates had not lapsed, that 
would be only an expression of 
opinion. It “could not make law.” 

The League’s functions respecting 
Mandates had not been transferred 
to the United Nations, and such a 
transfer would, in any case, require 
the consent of the Mandatory. The 
Union Government had certainly 
never agreed to any such arrange- 
ment. 

No Mandate existed between the 
Union and the territory of South- 
West Africa, whose people were not 
a community with an “international 
legal personality” and could there- 
fore derive no rights from the Ver- 
sailles Peace Treaty. 


Applicability of Chapter XI 


Following the Court’s decision— 
reached in private session—to hear 
the South African representative’s 
statement concerning the applicabil- 
ity of Chapter XI of the Charter, 
Dr. Steyn spoke at some length on 
this question. He stressed that his 
Government did not consider that 
Chapter XI, dealing with Non-Self- 
Governing Territories, was applicable 
to the question of South-West Africa. 

Noting the wide terms of Article 
73 of Chapter XI, referring to “ter- 
ritories whose peoples have not yet 
attained a full measure of self-gov- 
ernment,” Dr. Steyn said that literal- 
ly this would include even territories 
within metropolitan areas populated 
by peoples who have not yet attained 
such a degree of advancement as to 
fully participate in the government. 
It was obvious, however, that it 
could not have been intended to in- 
clude such territories, and also ob- 
vious that the relevant phrases could 
not be given their literal meaning. 

Clearly, the people of South-West 
Africa could not stand by themselves, 
but this did not mean that they did 
not enjoy a full measure of self- 
government, and that because of this 


the territory had to be dealt with 
under Article 73 of Chapter XI. A 
full measure of self-government did 
not necessarily imply independence. 
Even with the fullest form of self- 
government, the material resources, 
manpower, geographic situation, and 
other circumstances might make it 
impossible or impracticable for the 
people of such a territory to stand 
by themselves. 

The South African representative 
concluded that it could not be main- 
tained that under the Mandates Sys- 
tem a full measure of self-govern- 
ment presupposed the ability of the 
people concerned to stand by them- 
selves, or that, conversely, the ina- 
bility of the people to stand by them- 
selves postulated the absence of a 
full measure of self-government. Ac- 
cordingly, the assumption that Arti- 
cle 73 applied to South-West Africa 
was invalidated. 


Submission of Reports 


Referring to the submission of an- 
nual reports on the administration of 
South-West Africa, Dr. Steyn em- 
phasized that his Government had un- 
dertaken this on an entirely voluntary 
basis. No legal commitments had been 
entered into by the submission of 
such reports. The submission of an- 
nual reports could not be regarded 
as anything more than a voluntary, 
co-operative act, designed to carry 
out the Union Government’s inten- 
tion of administering South-West 
Africa in the spirit of the principles 
laid down in the Mandate. The an- 
nual reports had been submitted for 
information purposes only. It was 
never intended that they should be 
used for establishing any account- 
ability on the part of the Union, or 
any supervisory functions on the part 
of the United Nations. 


Court’s Request 


This completed the South African 
statement. Before closing the pro- 
ceedings, however, the President of 
the Court, M. Jules Basdevant, asked 
Dr. Kerno to submit a written state- 
ment to the Court as soon as possible 
listing the states which have trans- 
mitted to the Secretary-General in- 
formation referred to under Article 
73 of the Charter, and to what ter- 
ritories such information refers. 

The oral hearing was then de- 
clared closed. It is expected that the 
Court’s advisory opinion on South- 
West Africa will be handed down 
later this month. 
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Future Aircraft 
Theme of Talks 
Before Assembly 


Transport possibilities of 
jet and rotary-wing craft 
are among the points con- 
sidered by the fourth 
ICAO meeting now in 
progress at Montreal. 


HE International Civil Aviation 

Organization convened its fourth 
Assembly in Montreal, Canada, on 
May 30. Concerned with the safe 
and orderly development of interna- 
tional civil air transport in all its eco- 
nomic, technical, and legal aspects, 
delegates from 40 member states 
who were present (ICAO has 58 mem- 
ber countries) were given a glimpse 
of what might be expected in the fu- 
ture. 

The head of the United Kingdom 
delegation, Sir George Cribbett, de- 
livered an opening address in which 
he mentioned problems connected 
with the advent of jet propulsion and 
helicopters for transport use. “Eco- 
nomic ranges up to 250 miles for 
helicopter transport are already in 
sight,” said Sir George, and the use 
of this new medium to provide serv- 
ices from one city centre to another 
would offer both an attraction and 
an advantage to passengers on short 
haul services. Sir George recalled a 
prediction that in the next five to ten 
years the emphasis of air transport 
will shift increasingly to jet aircraft 
for long-range use and the helicopter 
for short-range connections and 
services. 


Argentina’s Contribution 


Reviewing Argentina’s contribu- 
tion to the international aviation pro- 
gram, Agustin Nores Martinez said 
Argentina had “spared no effort” to 
keep abreast of advances in the field 
of aircraft construction, particularly 
with regard to supersonic and jet air- 
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DELEGATES to the ICAO Assembly peer into the exhaust of a Canadian jet-propelled trans- 

port, soon to be put into regular service. The delegates are (I. to r.) Walter Binaghi and 

Carlos Abreu, of Argentina; A. P. Raft-Marwill, of Austria; and J. F. Fabri and A. A. 
Irungaray, of Argentina. 


craft. Argentina, he added, had built 
prototypes using modern types of 
propulsion which would “permit con- 
tinuity of action in aeronautics in the 
future.” At Buenos Aires, Dr. Nores 
Martinez said, “we have achieved 
one of the ideals which is frequently 
sought”—airport facilities are only 
ten minutes from the heart of the 
city. 

In its report to the Assembly on 
the activities of the organization dur- 
ing 1949, the 1cao Council also re- 
ferred to the problems connected 
with civil use of jet-propelled and 
turbine-driven transports. “They may 
well be the forerunners of the most 
revolutionary changes that air trans- 
port has known since the 1930's,” 


the report notes, and might make 
propeller-driven aircraft obsolete in 
the next few years. 

“No one doubted,” the report in- 
formed the Assembly, “that they (jet 
and turbine-driven planes) would 
come into regular transport services 
... or that they would increase cruis- 
ing speeds about 50 per cent above 
present levels, from about 300 to 450 
miles per hour.” 


Jet Possibilities 


A jet-propelled prototype recently 
flew from London to Tripoli and 
back (4800 kilometers) in six hours, 
thirty minutes flying time, an average 
speed of 450 miles per hour. 
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Jet propulsion, the Assembly was 
told, would also bring a host of new 
problems to the planners and pro- 
viders of ground services. Normal 
operating altitudes were likely to in- 
crease from their present maximum 
of about 25,000 feet to 40,000 feet 
or more, making it necessary for 
higher level wind and weather fore- 
casting and for the collection of addi- 
tional meteorological data. 


Need for Simplification 


The enormous fuel consumption 
of the jet powerplant for each hour 
of flight, and the impossibility of fly- 
ing economically at moderate speeds, 
put the problems of traffic control on 
an entirely new basis. No longer 
would it be possible to keep aircraft 
in the air waiting to land. “As each 
aircraft reached its destination,” the 
report pointed out, “it must be al- 
lowed to come straight into a landing 
or jet propulsion would lose some- 
thing of its advantages in speed and 
be gravely handicapped economical- 
ly.” Communications procedure 
would also have to be simplified and 
messages abbreviated, for the great 
increase in speed would correspond- 
ingly reduce the time available be- 
tween starting the delivery of a re- 
port or the stating of a request, and 


A CANADIAN jet-propelled transport, the 
Avro Jetliner, which carries 50 passengers 
and cruises at 427 m.p.h. at 30,000 feet. 
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THE CIERVA Skeeter, late-model British helicopter, gives a demonstration of its maneuvera- 
bility by landing on a truck at Sywell Airfield in England. Rotary-wing aircraft have great 
possibilities for short-range service. 


the moment when this action must 
have been completed. 

The comparative inefficiency of jet 
propulsion in take-off might also re- 
quire either lengthened aerodrome 
runways or the assistance of take- 
offs by auxiliary rockets. Runway 
materials would have to be re-exam- 
ined for their ability to withstand the 
daily ordeal of scouring by the enor- 


PRs 


mous velocity of blast heat from the 
jet tail-pipes. 

Practically all these problems, the 
report concludes, would require in- 
ternational action. Further study and 
international agreement would be 
“urgently needed” in all these fields 
“if the efficient use of the new types 
are not to be retarded by having to 
wait on the completion of the needed 
work on the indispensable ground 
services.” 


Procedural Matters 


If delegates pondered these ques- 
tions, they were also concerned with 
the immediate problems at hand. At 
the second plenary meeting, they 
elected Kamil Abdul Rehim Bey, of 
Egypt, as President of the fourth As- 
sembly and approved a 33-item 
agenda, which included such ques- 
tions as obstacles to the implementa- 
tion of measures for facilitating the 
movement of international air trans- 
port; consideration and _ possible 
adoption of a convention to protect 
innocent third parties on the surface 
against the risks of air navigation; 
and the election, for a three-year 
term, of a new 21-nation council. 

The aviation experts attending the 
Assembly were welcomed to Mont- 
real by the Canadian Minister of 
Transport, Lionel Chevrier, and the 
Mayor of Montreal, Camillien 
Houde. In the first two days of meet- 
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ings they heard opening addresses by 
18 heads of delegations, and by the 
President of the Council, Dr. Ed- 
ward Warner. 

On June 1 they witnessed the dedi- 
cation of the International Aviation 
Building in Montreal, 1cao’s ten-story 
Headquarters. 

A message of encouragement from 
the head of a member state was also 
read. Russell B. Adams, chief United 
States delegate, read a letter from 
President Harry S. Truman congrat- 
ulating ICAO upon its five years of 
“constructive achievements.” The or- 
ganization, he said, was a “striking 
example to the world of the ways in 
which free people with common 
good-will may make concrete ad- 
vances in international co-operation 
and the promotion of world peace.” 
Mr. Truman extended his “best 
wishes” to the Assembly for a suc- 
cessful conference. 

In an obvious reference to future 
problems of jet and supersonic air- 
craft, Mr. Adams declared that the 
Assembly stood “at the threshold of 
revolutionary technological changes,” 
which would increase its responsi- 
bilities. 

The President of the 1cao Council, 
Edward Warner, also saw the need 
for keeping an “open house” for new 
ideas. It would be a “sad day” for 
civil aviation, he told the Assembly, 
if stability ever became stagnation 
and if the desire to avoid change be- 
came so strong that the Council 
ceased to be alert to possible im- 
provements. 

1cao, Dr. Warner stressed, existed 
to serve the contracting states through 
Council decisions that provided the 
basis for uniform action, through 
publication of collected experience, 
and through the organization of col- 
lective support of air navigation serv- 
ices which could hardly be paid for 
otherwise by a single state. In this 
connection, he mentioned Icao’s 
services in Greenland and Iceland, 
and added that he hoped states would 
not hesitate to raise any question on 
which 1cao might be of assistance. 


New International Convention 


One question expected to come be- 
fore the present Assembly relates to 
a possible international convention to 
protect innocent third parties on the 
surface against possible damage by 
aircraft. Legal experts from more 
than thirty countries will attempt to 
finalize a text to replace the Rome 
convention of 1933 which was ac- 
ceptable to only a few governments. 

The Assembly will also review dif- 
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ficulties in implementing measures 
for facilitating the movement of in- 
ternational air transport (annex 9 to 
the 1cAo Convention). These meas- 
ures came into force on March 1 of 
this year. They aim to permit the 
free and unimpeded passage of air- 
craft and the traffic that they carry, 
including cargo, by means of stand- 
ard procedures. 

A report on this subject notes that 
a number of differences remained be- 
tween the various national practices 
and those recommended by ICAO. 
Much room for improvement in the 


field of facilitation will always exist, 
the report says, but at least a mod- 
erate degree of optimism appears 
justified upon the basis of official and 
unofficial returns. The report goes on 
to say that at least twenty states have 
organized their own committees on 
facilitation for implementing the rec- 
ommended practices and solving day- 
to-day problems in this field. 

The Assembly is working through 
its four commissions, economic, tech- 
nical, legal, and administrative. It is 
expected to complete its session to- 
ward the end of June. 


The Secretary-General’s Formula 


(Continued from page 513.) 

and social causes of war can be 
realized by more active support from 
all governments, including the mem- 
bership of the Soviet Union in some 
or all of the agencies to which it 
does not now belong. The expan- 
sion of world trade which is vital to 
any long-range effort for world bet- 
terment requires the early ratifica- 
tion of the Charter of the Inter- 
national Trade Organization. 


8. Vigorous and continued de- 
velopment of the work of the United 
Nations for wider observance and 
respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms throughout the 
world, 


It is becoming evident that the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, adopted by the General As- 
sembly in 1948 without a dissent- 
ing vote, is destined to become one 
of the great documents of history. 
The United Nations is now engaged 
on a program that will extend over 
the next 20 years—and beyond—to 
secure the extension and wider ob- 
servance of the political, economic, 
and social rights there set down. Its 
success needs the active support of 
all governments. 


9. Use of the United Nations to 
promote, by peaceful means instead 
of by force, the advancement of de- 
pendent, colonial, or semi-colonial 
peoples toward a place of equality 
in the world. 

The great changes which have 
been taking place since the end of 
the war among the peoples of Asia 
and Africa must be kept within 
peaceful bounds by using the uni- 
versal framework of the United Na- 
tions. The old relationships will 
have to be replaced with new ones 
of equality and fraternity. The 
United Nations is the instrument 
capable of bringing such a transition 


to pass without violent upheavals 
and with the best prospect of bring- 
ing long-run economic and political 
benefits to all nations of the world. 


10. Active and systematic use of 
all the powers of the Charter and all 
the machinery of the United Nations 
to speed up the development of inter- 
national law toward an eventual en- 
forceable world law for a universal 
world society. 

These three last points deal with 
programs already under way to 
carry out important principles of 
the United Nations Charter. They 
respond to basic human desires and 
aspirations, and co-ordinated efforts 
by all governments to further these 
programs are indispensable to the 
eventual peaceful stabilization of 
international relations. There are 
many specific steps which need to be 
taken: for example, under point 10, 
ratification of the Genocide Conven- 
tion, greater use of the International 
Court of Justice, and systematic de- 
velopment and codification of inter- 
national law. More important is 
that governments should give high 
priority in their national policies to 
the continued support and develop- 
ment of these ideals which are at 
the foundation of all striving of the 
peoples for a better world. 


What is here suggested is only an 
outline of preliminary proposals for 
a program; much more development 
will be needed. It is self-evident that 
every step mentioned, every proposal 
made, will require careful and de- 
tailed, even laborious, preparation, 
negotiation, and administration. It is 
equally self-evident that the neces- 
sary measure of agreement will be 
hard to realize most of the time, and 
even impossible some of the time. 
Yet the world can never accept the 
thesis of despair—the thesis of ir- 
revocable and irreconcilable conflict. 
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Population Experts Study 
Effect of Economic Gain 


Inter-relationship of population and economic 
changes, demographic aspects of technical assist- 
ance, and migration are among the major points 
considered by the two-weeks session just completed. 


By PHILIP M. HAUSER 


Rapporteur cf the Population Commission 


ORE than two billion people live 

in our world, and their numbers 
are increasing at the rate of some 
twenty million a year. Each day the 
earth must support fifty thousand 
more inhabitants. 

The welfare of this growing popu- 
lation is the object of the economic 
and humanitariain activities of the 
United Nations. Human beings are, 
themselves, the greatest economic re- 
source and, indeed, the only source 
of wealth. Their skills and their labor 
create goods and the means of sub- 
sistence. : 


The relation of population to re- 
sources and such matters as the num- 
ber and ages of the working popuia- 
tion, particularly as it migrates from 
one country to another, are the spe- 
cial concern of the United Nations’ 
Population Commission, as an ad- 
visory body of the Economic and 
Social Council. The twelve-member 
Commission recently completed its 
fifth session which met at Lake Suc- 
cess from May 22 to June 2. 


Four major problems were dealt 
with on the Commission’s work pro- 
gram: the inter-relationships of dem- 
ographic and economic and social 
factors; technical assistance in the 
demographic field; human migrations; 
and improvements in the collection 
and analysis of basic information 
about the world’s population. 


Population Increase 


Of natural concern to those respon- 
sible for the planning of economic 
development and social welfare is the 
danger that improvement will not 
keep pace with the rapid population 
increase in most areas of the world. 
Modern public health and medical 
science have given us the means of 
greatly reducing the death rate 
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throughout the world. However, the 
enormous population growth caused 
by this praiseworthy humanitarian 
achievement creates a serious prob- 
lem in countries already suffering 
from the pressure of population on 
available economic resources. We 
must be sure that economic gains 
through United Nations technical 
assistance will not be dissipated in 
maintaining more people at the same 
low standards of living. 

At present, little is known about 
effective inter-relationships between 
population ‘changes and economic 
changes in the under-developed re- 
gions of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America, in which two thirds of the 
world’s people live. 

Will a larger supply of food and 
other necessities only increase the 
rate of population growth, thus 
spreading the existing poverty over a 
constantly growing body of human- 
ity? What steps can be taken to meet 
these problems? To what extent do 
technological advances provide an 


ALFRED SAUVY, of France 
Commission Chairman 


THE MEMBERS OF THE 
POPULATION COMMISSION 


Chairman: Alfred Sauvy (France) 
Vice-Chairman: Dolfe Vogelnik 
( Yugoslavia) 
Rapporteur: Philip M. Hauser 
(United States) 
Rafik Asha (Syria) 
Alberto Arca Parro (Peru) 
P. M. Chernyshev (U.S.S.R.) * 
D. V. Glass (United Kingdom) 
Franklin Ho (China) 
Germano Jardim (Brazil) 
Carl E. Quensel (Sweden) 
V. A. Rabichko 
(Ukrainian S.S.R.) ** 
N. L. J. Van Buttingha Wichers 
(Netherlands) 
* Mr. Chernyshev attended only 
the first meeting. 
** Did not attend session. 


answer, and what answers do the 
social sciences give? 

At its fifth session, the Population 
Commission considered a very valu- 
able document prepared by the Sec- 
retariat, and entitled Findings of 
Studies on the Relationships Between 
Population Trends and Economic and 
Social Factors. This interesting and 
scientific study, which was initiated 
at the request of the Commission, 
brings together existing knowledge 
and theories about these vital factors. 
It summarizes present knowledge of 
the effects of economic and social 
advances on population growth and, 
in turn, the effects of population 
changes on economic development. 


Elaboration Requested 


The document was the subject of 
a lively discussion by those who felt 
it did not satisfactorily present all 
points of view, including the Marxist. 
The Commission therefore requested 
that a more balanced survey be in- 
cluded in the final published docu- 
ment. The action was supported by 
all members in the interests of having 
a fair basis for comparison of all 
theories. The Commission agreed 
that the report should not be pub- 
lished, until elaboration and expan- 
sion had been made. The Secretariat 
was asked, meanwhile, to continue its 
excellent work. 

In this connection the Commission 
received with satisfaction Secretariat 
reports on a field study to be made 
in India. It expressed appreciation of 
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the co-operation of the Government 
of India in this project. India ap- 
peared to be particularly suitable for 
such a study of inter-relationships. 
The country has seen vast changes in 
recent years and far-reaching eco- 
nomic developments are now planned 
or in progress. The field survey will 
make an on-the-spot study of the 
effect on population changes of such 
factors as major hydro-electric proj- 
ects, irrigation works, the develop- 
ment of industries, and the growth of 
cities. 

The study will be made principally 
by comparing and contrasting regions 
which differ in their economic devel- 
opment. Its results will be linked with 
the Indian census of 1951. 

The Commission felt that this pilot 
project would make a useful begin- 
ning but that it should be considered 
only as the first step in a continuing 
program of field surveys to cover 
selected areas of India. It recom- 
mended also that even this initial 
study should be expanded as much as 
possible to include detailed inquiries 
on fertility and on the social and 
economic characteristics of house- 
holds. Also, the Commission recom- 
mended expansion of the research 
staff for this work to include experts 
in economics, and sociology or social 
anthropology. 

In view of the importance of the 
impact of the economic-development 
programs on the size and quality of 
human populations concerned, the 


VICE-CHAIRMAN Dolfe Vogelnik, of Yugo- 


slavia, and Rapporteur Philip Hauser, of the 
United States discuss a Secretariat study pre- 
pared for the Commission’s recent session. 


Population Commission at its recent 
session prepared a special statement 
on Technical Assistance in the Dem- 
ographic Field. The document is being 
made available to Member govern- 
ments and to the Technical Assistance 
Committee of the Economic and 
Social Council for use in providing 
technical assistance to under-devel- 
oped countries. 


Demographic Assistance 


In this memorandum the Commis- 
sion pointed out the necessity of 
taking demographic factors into ac- 
count in considering the development 
of under-developed areas and the 
importance of providing technical 
assistance in the demographic field. 
Demographic considerations were of 
direct relevance to many aspects of 
economic development, it stated. 
According to the memorandum, suc- 
cessful economic planning would de- 
pend on demographic studies which, 
by presenting an accurate analysis, 
would enable production to be in- 
creased more rapidly than population. 
These studies could be carried out as 
part of a general survey of economic 
and social conditions affecting devel- 
opment plans. They could include 
analytical studies on birth, death, and 
population growth rates, migrations, 
geographical distribution of the pop- 
ulation, and influence of population 
changes on the labor supply. A num- 
ber of projects in this field have 
already been undertaken, notably the 
1950 census of the Americas—a first 
effort at a uniform human inventory 
of the peoples of the American con- 
tinents. 


The most specifically international] 
aspect of population changes is that 
of movements across international 
boundaries. By agreement among the 
international agencies, the Popula- 
tion Commission is charged with the 
responsibility for co-ordinating inter- 
national research in the field of mi- 
gration. 

The importance of migration prob- 
lems was stressed recently by the 
Preliminary Conference on Euro- 
pean Migration held under the aus- 
pices of the International Labor Or- 
ganization, in Geneva from April 25 
to May 9. Still more recently the 
London Conference of foreign min- 
isters issued a statement calling at- 
tention to the importance of the 
problem of excess populations in 
Germany and Italy, and suggested 
meetings of technical experts to ex- 
plore possible solutions. At this ses- 
sion, the Population Commission 
considered the preliminary draft of 
a study prepared co-opcratively by 
all the interested international agen- 
cies On Prerequisites to Migration, 
which was initiated in 1949 in ac- 
cordance with foresighted earlier re- 
quests of the Commission. 

By decision of the Commission, 
the general program of study on mi- 
gration is to be focused particularly 
on the pressing problems of Euro- 
pean migration, with the likelihood 
that special attention will be given 
to emigration from Italy and Ger- 
many. 


Population Information 


During its first four sessions, the 
greatest concern of the Population 
Commission was the re-establishment 
and improvement of international 
population data. In co-operation with 
the Statistical Commission it has giv- 
en special attention to improving the 
quality and international comparabil- 
ity of population censuses being tak- 
en in or about 1950. 

After careful study, the Commis- 
sion made recommendations to 
Member governments On such tech- 
rical questions as defining a mini- 
mum list of subjects for inclusion in 
1950 censuses, and on other difficult 
methodological questions involved in 
achieving international comparabil- 
ity. 

It substantially completed its rec- 
ommendations for the censuses that 
are being taken, or will soon be 
taken, in many countries of the 
world. These have been embodied in 
a published series of studies of cen- 
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sus methods made generally avail- 
able and especially to Member gov- 
ernments. Partly as a result of the 
activity of the international agencies, 
the Commission hoped that these 
current censuses will provide the best 
inventory ever taken of the world’s 
human resources. 

The members, however, were not 
willing to await the results of the 
1950 and 1951 censuses. At their 
request the Secretariat has compiled 
the first issue of the Demographic 
Yearbook which contains by far the 
most complete compilation of pop- 
ulation data made since the war. 

There are, of course, major gaps 
in the available information and 
much of the available official data 
is seriously defective. Thus, in many 
countries, the registration of births 
and deaths is so incomplete as to 
present a very misleading picture of 
vital trends. In order to improve the 
quality of such information, the 
Commission requested the Secretar- 
iat to prepare a handbook of vital 
statistics methods. 


“Baby Boom” 


A very interesting development 
during and since the war has been 
the baby boom that has appeared in 
countries which were formerly con- 
cerned about declining birth rates. 
There has been much speculation as 
to whether the current large crops 
of babies will continue in these coun- 
tries. The Population Commission 
therefore provided for special studies 
of this problem, which is, of course, 
ot the greatest interest to all govern- 
ments and agencies concerned with 
prospects for population growth. 


During the session just concluded,” 


the Population Commission made 
solid progress in its technical work, 
but, even more important, it em- 
barked on a program that promises 
to be of more practical aid to the ac- 
tive programs of the United Nations. 
The Population Commission is one 
of the many technical arms of the 
United Nations which are helping to 
advance the standards of living of the 
peoples of the world and to promote 
world peace. It is furthering these 
ends, first, by assisting in the build- 
ing of sound factual knowledge 
about the peoples of the world, their 
composition, and their rates of 
growth and, second, by helping the 
Economic and Social Council to 
analyze these facts and to formulate 
sound policies based upon them. 
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ECLA’s Third Session 
Opens; Officers Elected 


HE third session of the United 

Nations Economic Commission 
for Latin America opened at Monte- 
video on June 5. Speakers at the first 
meeting which was attended by high- 
ranking officials of the Uruguayan 
government, included Luis Machado, 
of Cuba, Chairman -of the second 
session of Ecta; Cesar Charlone, 
Uruguayan Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs; Hernan Santa Cruz, of Chile, 
President of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council; David 
Owen, United Nations Assistant Sec- 
retary-General for Economic Affairs; 
and Gustavo Martinez Cabafias, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of ECLA. 

Mr. Machado defined the task of 
ECLA as the overcoming of deficien- 
cies in the economic structure of 
Latin America. The region should 
strive, he felt, to offer effective guar- 
antee against social upheavals which 
made foreign and domestic capital 
investments insecure. 

Mr. Charlone’s remarks pointed 
out the indivisibility of the Latin 
American and European economies. 
Economic reconstruction, therefore, 
should not be based on regional con- 
siderations. 


An Exceptional Instrument 


The next speaker, Mr. Santa Cruz, 
explained that the Economic and So- 
cial Council had decided to hold the 
session of ECLA in a different country 
each year to bring delegates into di- 
rect contact with different “atmos- 
pheres and problems.” He gave 
numerous reasons why it was neces- 
sary for all countries to participate 
jointly in planning the economic de- 


No Greek Children Returned, 
Red Cross Reports 


“No Greek child has so far re- 
turned to Greece,” the Executive 
Committee of the League of Red 
Cross Societies reports in a resolu- 
tion which the Secretary-General 
has circulated among United Nations 
Members. 

Countries harboring the children 
have failed to give even elementary in- 
dications despite missions to Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, 
and offers of similar missions to Hun- 
gary and Romania. The Executive 
Committee declares that “obstacles 
over which the Red Cross has no 
control” must be removed if its mis- 
sion is to be accomplished. 


velopment of a given region. In ECLA, 
Mr. Santa Cruz concluded, Latin 
American countries had an excep- 
tional instrument for furthering eco- 
nomic progress. 

Mr. Martinez Cabanas, ECLA Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, in a brief explana- 
tion of the work program, showed 
how several studies were regional in 
nature, while others went beyond the 
frontiers of Latin America and dealt 
with issues inseparably connected 
with the world economy. He would 
propose, he said, that the Economic 
Commission for Europe and for 
Latin America undertake joint stud- 
ies. These studies would be on a 
product-by-product basis, giving in- 
formation on the supply of each in 
world markets and help to solve ques- 
tions of payments and credits. 

Mr. Owen, United Nations Assist- 
ant Secretary-General for Economic 
Affairs, praised the zeal of the Latin 
American governments in seizing the 
opportunities offered by the program 
to obtain assistance from the world’s 
industrialized and technically ad- 
vanced countries. Because of this re- 
sponse, the United Nations “has 
probably devoted a larger proportion 
of the funds presently available to it 
for technical assistance to this region 
than to any other.” 


A New Method 

The extent of assistance given to 
Latin America explains, he said, why 
the United Nations has introduced 
into that area a new method for 
program development, appointment 
of a Permanent Technical Assistance 
Representative to serve the govern- 
ment of any country where much 
technical assistance is in prospect. 

The Commission, Mr. Owen said 
in closing, has a great responsibility 
in the economic development of 
Latin America. “In the act of dis- 
charging this specific responsibility,” 
he said, “the Commission is helping 
to promote the cause of world peace.” 

At the second meeting Nilo R. 
Berchesi, Uruguayan Minister of Fi- 
nance, was unanimously elected 
Chairman. Luis H. Irigoyen, Argen- 
tine delegation chief, was made First 
Vice-Chairman and Leopoldo Beni- 
tez, Chief of the Ecuadorean delega- 
tion, Second Vice-Chairman. Pierre 
Mendes France, Chief of the French 
delegation, was named Rapporteur. 
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Use of Conciliators 


Endorsed by Council 


The principle of attempting to conciliate situations 

or disputes by using individual representatives as 

rapporteurs or conciliators was recommended to 

the Security Council last year by the General 
Assembly. 


HEN appropriate, the Security 

Council will base its action on 
the principle of appointing a rappor- 
teur or conciliator, as recommended 
by the General Assembly. The Coun- 
cil resolved unanimously to this effect 
on May 24 when it took up the 
Assembly’s recommendation of April 
28 last year, with the U.S.S.R. not 
represented. 

In its resolution, the Assembly had 
recalled its own responsibilities to 
promote international political co- 
operation and to make recommenda- 
tions with regard to the general prin- 
ciples of the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. 

In the experience of the League of 
Nations, it noted, cases had been pre- 
sented to the Council of the League 
by a rapporteur who had the func- 
tion of a conciliator. This practice 
allowed private conversations among 
the parties and the rapporteur. It 
avoided the crystallization of views 
which tends to result from a public 
statement of position. The Security 
Council had already made use of a 
similar procedure, the Assembly 
noted. 

The Assembly considered that the 
Council should develop such a prac- 
tice as an integral part of the system 
of pacific settlement, and also as a 
means for better preparation of cases 
presented to the Council. 


Recommended Practice 


The practice recommended by the 
Assembly was as follows: 

After a situation or dispute has 
been brought to the attention of rep- 
resentatives on the Council and not 
later than immediately after the open- 
ing statements on behalf of the par- 
ties concerned, the parties should be 
invited to meet with the President of 
the Council. They should attempt to 
agree on a representative on the 
Council to act as rapporteur or con- 
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ciliator. This person might be the 
President or any other representative 
who would thereupon be appointed 
by the President. The President would 
then inform the Council. The rappor- 
teur or conciliator should attempt to 
conciliate the situation or dispute and, 
in due course, report to the Council. 

It would be desirable for the Coun- 
cil to abstain from further action for 
a reasonable interval during the prog- 
ress of actual efforts at conciliation. 


President's Explanation 


When the Assembly’s resolution 
was taken up by the Council on May 
24, the President for May, Jean 
Chauvel, of France, recalled that the 
resolution had originated in the 
Interim Committee. 

There was no question, he said, of 
making a general rule of a practice 
which the Council had used, for in- 
stance, in the case of Palestine, when 
it called on the services of Count 
Folke Bernadotte, or, more recently, 
in the case of Kashmir, when it asked 
Sir Owen Dixon to promote agree- 
ment between the parties on the spot. 
Neither was there any question of 
establishing a procedure which would 
remove the subject from the Council’s 
agenda either before or after discus- 
sions in the Council. Rather it was 
simply that the appointment of a rap- 
porteur should be sought in order to 
make the Council’s action of con- 
ciliation more effective. 

There was no desire, Mr. Chauvel 
continued, to conflict with or overlap 
the existing procedure or to establish 
any rigid rules. As a matter of fact, 
the President of the Council had, on 
several occasions, exercised his pow- 
ers of conciliation, but experience 
had shown that it sometimes takes 
longer than a President’s term of 
office (one month) to settle a dispute 
or to clarify a situation. Moreover, 
the parties may wish to have the help 


of some representative on the Coun- 
cil other than the President. Also the 
representative undertaking the con- 
ciliation might have to leave the 
Council on the expiration of his coun- 
try’s membership in the Council. 

Summing up, Mr. Chauvel thought 
that the Assembly’s resolution meant 
that the President would be asked to 
encourage the parties to agree on the 
appointment of a representative, who 
might be the President himself or any 
other representative. As soon as ap- 
pointed, he should carry out his work 
whether he continued as President or 
perhaps even as a member of the 
Council. 


Support for Proposal 


Sir Alexander Cadogan, of the 
United Kingdom: Ernest A. Gross, of 
the United States; Mahmoud Fawzi 
Bey, of Egypt; Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of 
China; Dr. Homero Viteri-Lafronte, 
of Ecuador: Ivar Lunde, of Norway; 
and M. Gopala Menon, of India, all 
spoke in support of the principle 
recommended by the Assembly. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan, however, 
warned against “possible pitfalls” or 
laying down too rigid or inflexible a 
rule. For instance, in a dangerous 
emergency, such as actual or threat- 
ening hostilities, the Council first, 
perhaps, would want immediately to 
demand a cease-fire or withdrawal of 
troops or some other similar action. 
Therefore it must beware of giving 
absolute priority to any procedure. 

Mr. Gross believed that the useful- 
ness of the practice depended on its 
great flexibility and, to a considerable 
extent, on the fact that it had devel- 
oped—as in the Council of the League 
of Nations—quite informally. Actu- 
ally, he said, the proposal involved 
no new procedure or machinery. 

Mr. Fawzi thought that more time 
should be allowed to review the mat- 
ter in the light of the statements 
already made or to be made. 

And, while subscribing to the prin- 
ciple, Dr. Tsiang considered that the 
Council should not formalize and 
draw up detailed regulations on how 
to put it into practice. 

Dr. Viteri-Lafronte recalled that, 
during the discussion in the Assem- 
bly, some delegations opposed the 
proposal on the ground that it was 
beyond the scope of the Charter or 
contrary to its provisions and that it 
had been submitted in order to elimi- 
nate or, at least, to diminish and 
weaken the functions, powers, and 
activities of the Security Council. 
These arguments he did not agree 
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with because the resolution did not 
introduce any innovation of substance 
or impose any new obligations on 
Members of the United Nations. 

He favored an interpretation which 
would permit the parties concerned 
in a dispute to request the President 
to act as conciliator. Moreover, re- 
course to the recommended proce- 
dure should not be compulsory, he 
said. A restrained use of it would be 
most effective. 

Dr. Viteri-Lafronte regretted that 
all members of the Council were not 
present. It would be advisable, he 
said, if these measures could come 
into force when the Council had the 
full representation provided by the 
Charter. 


Yugoslav Objections 


The representative of Yugoslavia, 
Dr. Ales Bebler, recalled that, in the 
Assembly debates, his country and 
other delegations had raised several 
political and legal objections. The 
main Yugoslav objection was that the 
Council would be obliged to renounce 
some of its prerogatives in favor of 
the representative of a single coun- 
try, not as an exceptional procedure 
or a measure decided on in a par- 
ticular case, but as a ‘normal proce- 
dure which the Council would have 
to follow before examining the sub- 
stance of a question and the nature 
of a dispute brought before it. 

Dr. Bebler stated that his delega- 
tion still believed that the basic idea 
of the resolution was not a happy 
one. The Council should not sub- 
scribe to it, and, above all, should 
not do so lightly. He agreed with Mr. 
Fawzi that the Council should devote 
some time to study and, if necessary, 
discussion of the issue. And he sug- 
gested that it should be referred to 
the Committee of Experts or that 
some similar methods of dealing with 
it should be used. 

The Council might take note of 
the Assembly resolution, he said, 
without formally deciding when, how, 
and in which cases it would follow 
the recommendations or when it 
could not. 


Proposal Adopted 


When Mr. Chauvel proposed that 
the Council should decide to base its 
action on the principles of the reso- 
lution, if an appropriate occasion 
arose, Mr. Fawzi expressed support 
and added that Dr. Bebler’s sugges- 
tion might be advisable were the 
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Council to formulate a detailed reso- 
lution similar to the Assembly's. But 
since the Council was trying only to 
subscribe to principles embodied in 
that resolution and to make use of 
them should the occasion arise, he 
hoped that Dr. Bebler would join 
what otherwise seemed to be unani- 
mous support of the President’s pro- 
posal. 

This proposal was then adopted 
unanimously by the, ten members 
present. 


Panel for Inquiry, Conciliation 


During the earlier discussion, Mr. 
Fawzi had pointed out that the As- 
sembly recommendation on rappor- 
teurs or conciliators was aligned with 
another resolution adopted by the 
Assembly on the same date—April 28, 
1949. This second resolution con- 
cerned the creation of a panel for 
inquiry and conciliation. 

It invited each Member state “to 


designate from one to five persons 
who, by reason of their training, ex- 
perience, character, and standing, are 
deemed to be well fitted to serve as 
members of commissions of inquiry 
or of conciliation and who would be 
disposed to serve in that capacity.” 
These persons were to be designated 
for a renewable term of five years. 

The panel was to be available at 
all times to the organs of the United 
Nations for selection, if desired, of 
members of commissions of inquiry 
and conciliation. 

Egypt, Mr. Fawzi pointed out, had 
already implemented that resolution 
by designating five persons for inclu- 
sion in the panel. 

On March 27, the Secretary- 
General notified the Council that 
seventeen states had designated fifty- 
three persons for inclusion, and on 
May 3 he submitted the names of 
nine others designated by two more 
states. (These lists appear in the box 
below.) 


PERSONS DESIGNATED FOR PANEL FOR INQUIRY AND CONCILIATION 


Afghanistan 

Abdul Majid Khan 
Mohamed Naim Khan 
Sardar Feize Mohamed Khan Zekria 
Nadjibullah Khan 

Belgium 
Fernand van Langenhove 

Bolivia 
Luis Fernando Guachalla 
Alberto Ostria Gutierrez 
Edmundo Vasquez 

Brazil 
Braz Arruda 
Levi Carneiro 
San Diago Dantas 
Linneu de Albuquerque Mello 
Francisco Portes des Miranda 

Burma 
Sir Mya Bu 
Sir Paw Tun 

Set 
Chile 
Luis David Cruz-Ocampo 
Juvenal Hernandez 
Don Jose Maza 
German Vergara 
Costa Rica 
Alberto F. Canas 
Gerardo Fernandez 
Fernando Fournier 
Gonzalo Ortiz 
Jose Joaquin Quiros 
Dominican Republic 

Porfirio Herrera Baez 
Manuel Arturo Rena Battle 
Julio Ortega Frier 
Jose Ramon Rodriguez 
Max Henriquez-Urena 
: Ecuador 
Carlos Salazar Flor 
Antonio J. Quevedo 
Jose Vicente Trujillo 


Egypt 
Wassif Ghali Pasha 
Abd El Khalek Hassouna Pasha 
Mahmoud Hassan Pasha 
Mohamed Ali Allouba Pasha 
Hafez Afifi Pasha 
Greece 
Constantin Psaroudas 
Jean Spiropoulos 
Pierre C. Stathatos 
Michel N. Tsamados 
Peter G. Vallindas 
Iceland 
Olafur Larusson 
India 
Jerome d’Souza 
Sir Mirza Ismail 
Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar 
Bakshi Tex Chand 
Israel 
Leo Kohn 
Netherlands 
Roelof Kranenburg 
Maximiliaan Paul Leon Steenberghe 
Willem Jan Mari Van Eysinga 
Sweden 
Baron C. F. H. Hamilton 
Union of South Africa 
Francois P. van den Heever 
Lucas C. Steyn 
United Kingdom 
Sir Hughe Montgomery Knatchbull- 
Hugessen 
Sir Horace Seymour 
United States 
Philip C. Jessup 
Ralph J. Bunche 
Mark Ethridge 
Frank B. Graham 
H. Merle Cochran 





Session on Status of Women 


Is Reviewed by Members 


The “Excellent Collaboration” 
of the Specialized Agencies 


By MARIE-HELENE LEFAUCHEUX 
Chairman of the Commission on the Status 
of Women and Vice-President of the 
Assemblee de I'Union Francaise 


One of the outstanding character- 
istics of our recent session was, it 
seems to me, the excellent collabora- 
tion of the specialized agencies and 
the non-governmental organizations. 
As a matter of fact, it is particularly 
desirable for bodies of international 
scope, such as the International La- 
bor Organization or the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, to put their facili- 
ties in the service of the goals toward 
which we ourselves are aiming—the 
equality in rights for all individuals 
which is anticipated in the Charter. 

With this collaboration, the role 
of the Commission is not limited to a 
mere review of the principles which 
it desires to see applied. We shall also 
have instituted a deeper study of the 
problems of women, which are in- 
cluded to a lesser extent in the field 
of action of the specialized agencies. 

During 1950, the International 
Labor Organization will devote a 
part of its annual conference to the 
examination of a question which 
concerns us fundamentally: that of 
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equal pay for equal work. Our last 
sessions have made us fully apprecia- 
tive of the value of the documenta- 
tion prepared by ILo, which enabled 
us to arrive at precise conclusions 
on which we hope to be able to take 
action next year. 

For its part, UNESCO has respond- 
ed in a remarkable manner to the 
suggestions we made during our 1949 
session at Beirut. Its representative 
has already informed us of action 
which is planned, or already under- 
taken, to combat the discriminatory 
measures of which girl students are 
so often the victims—such as educa- 
tional opportunities which are not 
offered to them under the same con- 
ditions as they are to male students 
or the fact that too many examina- 
tions or competitions are forbidden 
to girls, thus depriving them of access 
to many careers. 


Effective Co-operation 


In addition, the non-governmental 
organizations have, this year, co-op- 
erated with the Commission in a 
most interesting and effective way. 
We have, in fact, invited their dele- 
gates to take part in debates and dis- 
cussions on all the points on the 
agenda which would interest them. 
Governments will thus be able to 
hear, first through our Commission 
and then through the Economic and 
Social Council and the General As- 
sembly, the opinions of the most im- 
portant women’s associations. 

Finally, I wish to note, that among 
the most valuable assistance we re- 
ceived was that of the Inter-American 
Commission of Women, a faithful 
ally and a great source of inspiration. 

I believe that the bonds firmly es- 
tablished between our Commission 
and the various organizations are a 
good omen. We ourselves come to- 
gether officially only once a year. 

Apart from clarifying the princi- 
ples which we seek to establish, our 
most valuable contribution would be 
to give those who can help realize 
these principles all the support and 
authority of a Commission of the 
United Nations. 


“Two Fundamental Principles 
of Equality’’ Were Adopted 


By Mrs. OLIVE REMINGTON GOLDMAN 
Member of the Commission on the 
Status of Women 


This fourth session of the Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women, in 
1950, will, I believe, become historic. 
It adopted two fundamental princi- 
ples of equality in regard to the na- 
tionality of women: first, that there 
shall be no distinction based on sex 
in regard to nationality; and second, 
that neither marriage nor its dissolu- 
tion shall affect the nationality of 
either spouse. 

The application and development 
of these principles will relieve hard- 
ships experienced by families in 
many parts of the world, families in 
which the husband and wife come 
from different countries. The in- 
crease in travel and in contacts be- 
tween young people during the war 
has greatly increased the number of 
these international marriages. At the 
present time the nationality of such 
couples is confused by conflicts in 
the various domestic laws on nation- 
ality—in some cases making the wife 
stateless, in others making her auto- 
matically a dual national. Problems 
arise for such women whenever they 
travel; their property and domicile 
rights are frequently confused; and 
in the unfortunate cases where a sepa- 
ration or divorce occurs, there can 
be long months or even years of liti- 
gation before the responsibility of the 
partners is established in relation to 
their children and their freedom is 
recognized. 

The principles adopted by the 
Commission are practical as well as 
fair. The first, that there shall be no 
distinction based on sex as regards 
nationality, actually applies to all 
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women, whether married or single. 
This principle is already embodied 
in the Montevideo Convention on 
the Nationality of Women, which 
was adopted by the Conference of 
American States at Montevideo in 
1933 and now is enforced among 
a number of the American Repub- 
lics. The second principle, that nei- 
ther marriage nor its dissolution shall 
affect the nationality of either spouse, 
is quoted from another convention 
adopted at the same Conference, the 
Montevideo Convention on Nation- 
ality. The Commission on the Status 
of Women recommended to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council that these 
principles now be embodied in a 
United Nations Convention that can 
be applicable to women the world 
over, and so assure all equality and 
uniformity of treatment. 


Nationality of Children 


The Commission also discussed 
nationality problems which arise for 
the children of such international 
marriages—again problems of confu- 
sion — plural nationality, or even 
statelessness. The United States was 
among those concerned to assure 
equal rights for mothers in the trans- 
mission of nationality to children— 
an equality which United States 
mothers already have, but which is 
denied or restricted in some coun- 
tries. The Commission decided, and 
I believe rightly, that the situation 
of such children should be consid- 
ered in the United Nations bodies 
responsible for child welfare, and I 
hope that this can be done promptly. 

This session of the Commission 
was significant also because of the 
progress apparent in the achievement 
of equal suffrage for women—nine- 
teen countries were reported as hav- 
ing changed their laws or constitu- 
tions since 1945 to assure women 
equal political rights, and only twen- 
ty as still discriminating against 
women in this regard, eight of these 
already granting women restricted 
suffrage rights. It is the women of 
these countries who have been win- 
ning suffrage, but there is no ques- 
tion that the standards adopted by 
the United Nations, and the work 
of the Commission on the Status of 
Women have been helpful. 

Our next great effort, I believe, 
should be in gaining more recogni- 
tion for qualified women in United 
Nations activities—and in our own 
governments, not because they are 
women, but because, if qualified, 
they deserve equal opportunity. Prog- 
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ress is also being made in this field, 
as was apparent from the report of 
the Secretary-General on the Partici- 
pation of women in the United Na- 
tions. 

There are, however, still very few 
women in positions of responsibility. 
This is a field in which the efforts of 
non-governmental organizations are 
especially important, and I am hop- 
ing for a record next year that will 
reflect their work along this line. 


The Progress Made in Greece 
and the Problems Faced There 


By LINA P. TSALDARIS 
Member of the Commission on the 
Status of Women 


The work of the fourth session 
of the Commission on the Status 
of Women has been, in my opinion, 
very satisfactory. 

It was my privilege to announce 
to the Commission that great prog- 
ress has been made in Greece dur- 
ing the past year-in the field of 
political rights. The promulgation of 
Act 959 on April 29, 1949, granted 
the franchise to women over 25, the 
previous age requirement being 35. 
The Act also grants to women the 
unrestricted right to be elected to 
town councils. As a result, over 550,- 
000 women have been admitted to 
electoral rolls, and it is expected 
that several women will be nomi- 
nated for the municipal elections 
scheduled for September 3. 

After considering the issues of the 
nationality of married women and 
the application of penal law to wo- 
men, our Commission felt it neces- 
sary to make a more extensive study 
of the property rights of married 


women under civil law. Appropriate 
resolutions in these fields were 
adopted in the light of the reports 
prepared by the Secretary-General. 

In addition, the Commission dis- 
cussed the report submitted by the 
Secretary-General on the participa- 
tion of women in the work of the 
United Nations. A resolution was 
then adopted recommending a wider 
and non-discriminatory participation 
in the higher ranking posts. At the 
same time the Commission recog- 
nized that such posts must be filled 
only by properly qualified persons. 

One item, of particular interest to 
Greek women, related to educational 
opportunities for women. Education 
in my country is compulsory and 
tree of charge. There is no discrimi- 
nation whatever against women at- 
taining the highest scholastic degrees. 
1 felt it necessary, however, to in- 
torm the Commission, in connection 
with the report presented by UNESCO, 
of the difficulties created in my coun- 
try by ten years of suffering, par- 
ticularly in the rural areas, where 
the schools were almost completely 
destroyed, and to describe the efforts 
undertaken for reconstruction. 

Finally, I consider that among all 
the rights of women, the right of 
mothers to their children is the most 
sacred. Accordingly, as the represen- 
tative of Greece, I could not fail to 
bring before my colleagues a condi- 
tion which has deeply distressed 
Greek women during the past two 
years. At my request, the question 
of repatriation of Greek children 
was placed on the agenda. I sought 
to inform the Commission of all de- 
velopments and all steps which have 
been taken to bring about repatria- 
tion—steps which have not suc- 
ceeded. So far not a single child has 
been returned to its mother and to 
its country. 


Unanimous Resolution 


The members of the Commission 
expressed unanimous sympathy for 
the suffering of Greek mothers in a 
resolution urging the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and the International Red Cross 
to continue their efforts in this mat- 
ter and to seek new ways to bring 
about the return of the children. 

We are hopeful that this resolu- 
tion, which was unanimously adopted, 
will help to speed repatriation of the 
Greek children, deported in violation 
of all written and moral laws and of 
the principles of the Universal De- 
claration of Human Rights. 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 509) 


Vice-President. On the next day the 
Council heard its retiring President, 
Roger Garreau of France, report on 
his negotiations with Israel and Jor- 
dan on Jerusalem. 

To these Governments he sub- 
mitted the Statute for an International 
regime, completed at the Council’s 
last session in Geneva. Israel’s re- 
sponse was an alternative plan for a 
United Nations authority to protect 
and supervise the Holy Places only. 
Jordan did not vouchsafe any reply 
despite repeated démarches to her 
representative. Mr. Garreau regretted 
his failure to obtain more concrete 
results but felt that the Israeli pro- 
posals represented a considerable ad- 
vance especially on that country’s 
attitude at the Assembly last autumn. 
After hearing this report the Council 
adjourned debate on Jerusalem to 
June 12 to give delegations time to 
review the position. 

The Council then turned to its reg- 
ular task of examining annual re- 
ports from the Administering Au- 
thorities of Trust Territories, the 
first being on Western Samoa under 
New Zealand’s administration. 


Freedom of Information 


Freedom of information and the 
piess is vital to the peace of hu- 
manity and to the fundamental free- 
doms consecrated by the Charter, 
reads the preamble of the draft Code 
of Ethics adopted by the Sub-Com- 
mission on Freedom of Information 
and of the Press at the Montevideo 
session which concluded on May 26. 

The four-article draft code then 
proclaims a standard of practice and 
professional conduct for all engaged 
in gathering, transmitting and dis- 
seminating news and comments on 
the news. Full discussion by the 
Commission, whose members are 
eminent journalists, preceded adop- 
tion of the draft code. But the Com- 
mission recommended that the draft 
be circulated for governmental and 
professional comment in the light of 
which it will be revised at the next 
session. Final adoption, the Commis- 
sion envisaged, will be by an inter- 
national professional conference. 

The Sub-Commission also adopted 
several resolutions designed to over- 
come barriers to the free flow of in- 
formation. 


Specialized Agencies 

The International Refugee Organ- 
ization, preparing to end its opera- 
tions on March 31, 1951, has begun 
to transfer refugee camps in Ger- 
many to the Allied High Commis- 
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sioners, who in turn will hand them 
over to the German Federal Gov- 
ernment for administration. . . . Ways 
to increase the productivity of labor 
and measures against unemployment 
are being discussed by the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization at its 
thirty-third General Conference, 
which opened at Geneva on June 6. 
Labor, management, and government 
delegates were present from most of 
the Organization’s 60 member coun- 
tries. . . . With 37 of its 58 mem- 
ber nations represented, the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization 
opened its Fourth Assembly at Mont- 
real on May 30. In the next five or 
ten years, an Assembly expert pre- 
dicted, the emphasis in air transport 
will be on jet aircraft for long-range 
operations and on the helicopter for 
short-range and connecting services. 

The General Conference of the 
United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization, in 
session at Florence, Italy, continued 
to discuss the nature and scope of 
the Organization’s future work. So 
many suggestions for new or revised 
projects were made that a special 
session of the Executive Board was 
called to consider them... . Ina 
three weeks’ session ending on May 
27, the third World Health Assembly 
appealed to governments to spend 
more money on constructive work in 
the field of health, especially in 
view of the vast sums being spent 
on armaments. Campaigns against 
plague, cholera, trachoma, and other 
communicable diseases were added 
to WHO’s regular program. On June 
1, the agency’s Executive Board set 
aside $2,000,000 for participation in 
the expanded program of technical 
assistance. 


Palestine Conciliation 


The United Nations Conciliation 
Commission for Palestine has pro- 
posed a new approach to the nego- 
tiation of a final peace settlement in 
the Middle East. The plan, presented 
to the delegations of Israel and the 
Arab states on March 29, calls for 
the formation of joint committees 
which, with a Commission represen- 
tative in the chair, would be com- 
posed of representatives of the coun- 
tries concerned with specific prob- 
lems. Each committee would have 
precise and concrete terms of ref- 
erence, either for the preliminary ex- 
amination of questions which the 
Commission and the parties had 
agreed to submit to it, or for the 
consideration of proposals drawn up 
by the Commission on its own initia- 


tive or at the request of one or more 
delegations. The plan seeks to meet 
the wish of the Arab states, that the 
Commission undertake mediation as 
well as conciliation, as well as the 
Israeli desire for direct peace talks. 
The replies of Israel and the Arab 
states are now being studied by the 
Commission to determine the next 
step to be taken. 


East-West Trade in Europe 


More encouraging prospects for 
breaking the costly stalemate in East- 
West European trade were reported 
at the fifth session of the Economic 
Commission for Europe, which 
opened at Geneva on May 31. Mrs. 
Karin Kock, of Sweden, was chosen 
as chairman and Arnost Tauber, of 
Czechoslovakia, as vice chairman. 
Previously, Gunnar Myrdal, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Commission, had 
circulated proposals for a new at- 
tack on the situation and had visited 
several European capitals to discuss 
them. The response of most West 
European countries was “cautiously 
positive,” and on May 30 it was an- 
nounced that the U.S.S.R. was will- 
ing to discuss a European grain 
agreement. This was the “green 
light” for going to work on hundreds 
of difficult technical problems, said 
Mr. Myrdal, who announced at the 
opening ECE meeting that he would 
continue his conversations and sub- 
mit by the end of the summer, a 
draft European grain agreement. 


Meeting of ECLA 


A suggestion that the Economic 
Commissions for Europe and for 
Latin America co-operate in joint 
economic studies was made by Gus- 
tavo Martinez Cabanas, Executive 
Secretary of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America, which met 
at Montevideo, on June 5, for its 
third session. The inability to balance 
commercial accounts by means of 
multilateral agreements hampered 
intra-regional commerce in Latin 
America and commerce with Europe 
as well, he pointed out. 

David Owen, Assistant Secretary- 
General for Economic Affairs, told 
the Montevideo meeting that the 
Economic Commission for Latin 
America had a dual role. It was an 
instrument for the study and solution 
of regional problems. It was also a 
significant part of the United Na- 
tions and, as such, should interpret 
its responsibilities in global terms. 


Greek Children 


With deep regret the League of 
Red Cross Societies reports that no 
Greek child has yet been returned 
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home. Countries harboring them 
have failed to give even elementary 
indications about the children. Re- 
porting to the Secretary-General, the 
Executive Committee of the League 
lists the measures taken to identify 
and receive the missing children. 
Missions were sent to Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. Similar 
missions were offered to Hungarv 
and Romania. The League pledges 
continued efforts but it warns that 
it cannot succeed “without a greater 
sense of social responsibility” on the 
part of countries harboring the chil- 
dren. 


Other Developments 


The United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans completed a 
second inspection of the northern 
Greek frontiers on June 6, prepara- 


tory to drafting its annual report to 
the Assembly. The eight-member 
Committee made its first tour of last 
March, when it reported a “vast im- 
provement” in conditions. . . . Meet- 
ing at Lake Success on June 7, mem- 
bers of the International Penal and 
Penitentiary Commission (IPPC) 
and representatives of the Secretariat 
discussed plans for eventually inte- 
grating IPPC within the United Na- 
tions. Also discussed: IPPC’s long- 
range program on the prevention 
of crime and the: treatment of 
offenders ... 

The Maharajah of Nawanagar, of 
India, was elected president of the 
United Nations Administrative Tri- 
bunal, which held its first session on 
June 1 at Lake Success. Madame 
Paul Bastid, of France, was chosen 
as first vice-president and Sir Sydney 
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General Assembly 


International Law Commission 

a ae (in Geneva) 

JUNE 5 

Chinese Tas, Prop. by V. M. Koretsky to un- 
seat Shuhsi Hsu wed out of order and ruling 
sustained by vote. 

Administrative Tribunal 

JUNE 1-6 

Closed meetings; officers elected; rules of pro- 
cedure adopted. 


Security Council 


472ND MEETING—MAY 24 

Procedure in dispute: prop. to note Assembly 
resol. on appointment of rapport. or conciliator 
from among Council members and decide to 
base Council action on these principles (S/1486) 
adopted unanimously. 


Economic and Social Council 


Population Commission 
Fifth Session 


MAY 23-JUNE 2 

we aspects of tech. assistance: memo. 
ae by spec. Cttee. (E/CN.9/L.4) adopted 

annexed to report. 

pani relations. of demographic, econ., soc. 

factors: Secty-Gen.'s report (E/CN. 9/55, © ASG: 

1 & 2, /Corr. 1 & 2) studied and substantial 

changes requested; proposed field study of India 

(E/CN.9/58) discussed and additional details 

recommended. 

Frauas of 1950 sone ILO and Secretariat 
eports (E/CN.9/43, SD, Si, %, @&; 
EIEN. 3/C.1/15-18, 22- 3 “E/CN.3/101) studied, 

and Secty-Gen. requested to draw Members’ 

attention to certain conditions and recommenda- 
tions. 

Improvement of migration statistics: Secretariat 

reports studied (E/CN.9/47, 48; E/CN.3/90-91) 

studied and recommendations made. 

Migration studies & research: Secty-Gen. re- 

ayenrs/35) to take certain measures (E/CN.9/L.8, 

/CN.9/59 

Demogra . yearbook: Secretariat reports 

(E/CN.3/92, E/CN.9/49) poled, certain recom- 

mendations made (E/CN.9/L.3). 

Demographic aspects of employ. & unemploy.: 

report (E/CN.3/104, E/CN.9/57) studied, and 

Secretariat requested to continue its work on 

subject. 

Vital stat. methods: prop. of Stat. Comm. to 

prepare Handbook - Vital Statistics Methods 

endorsed (see E/CN.9/54, E/CN.3/95). 
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Recent trends in birth rate: Secty-Gen. requested 
to obtain assist. of private orgs. and individuals 
to prepare reports for sixth session (E/CN.9/L.9). 
Demographic Dict’y: a -Gen. requested to 
= with Intl. Union for the Sci. Study of 
Pop. for expediting preparation. 

Future work: Secretariat asked to give higher 
priority to items most closely related to current 
operational U.N. and spec. agcies programs, in 
implementing Comm. recommendations. 

Session concluded 


Commission on Human Rights 


Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information 
and of the Press 

Fourth Session (in Montevideo) 

MAY 23-26 

Draft code of ethics: approved as a whole by 
urs) of 8-1 (Yugoslavia), with 2 absts. (U.K., 
Intl. professional conf.: Philippine prop. that 
draft code be submitted to all govts. for com- 
ments and text revision to be presented at such 
a conf., adopted unanim., with Indian, Lebanese 
amends. 

Newsreels: Philippine prop., with U.S. amend., 
against restrictions on newsreels, adopted. 
Newsprint: Chilean prop. inviting Members to 
end confiscatory and discriminatory measures 
on sale and purchase of newsprint adopted 
10-0, with 1 abst. 

Foreign inf. personnel: Chinese prop. condemn- 
ing discriminatory treatment or mistreatment of 
foreign inf. personnel adopted, 9-0, with 1 abst. 
Report approved; session concluded. 


Economic Commission for Europe 

Fifth nen (in Geneva) 

JUNE 1-6 

Session opened, Officers elected: Mrs. Karin 
Kock (Sweden), Chair., Arnost Taber (Czecho- 
slovakia), V.-Chair. 

Cttee. on Ind. Materials: report on future work 
noted, housing program approved. 

Cttee. on Electric Power: past and future activi- 
ties approved. 

Coal Cttee.: props. referred to drafting cttee. 
Unemployment: U.S. prop. on unemploy. adopt- 
ed by vote of 11-0, with 6 absts. 


Economic Commission for Latin America 
Third Session (in Montevideo) 

JUNE 5-6 

Session opened, officers elected: Nilo R. Ber- 
chesi (Uruguay), Chair.; Luis H. Irigoyen (Ar- 
gentina), Ist V.-Chair.; L. B. Vinueza (Ecuador), 
nd V.-Chair. 


Caine, of the United Kingdom, as 
second vice-president. Other mem- 
bers of the Tribunal are Roland A. 
Egger, of the United States; Dr. 
Emilio N. Oribe, of Uruguay; and 
Dr. Vladimir Outrata, of Czecho- 
slovakia. The Tribunal was created 
at the Assembly’s last session to hear 
and pass judgment on applications 
from staff members alleging non- 
observance of contracts or of terms 
of employment... 

Andrew W. Cordier, Executive 
Assistant to the Secretary-General, 
and Dr. Dragoslav Protitch, Prin- 
cipal Director of the Department of 
Security Council affairs, left Lake 
Success on June 2 to visit several 
United Nations missions, a_ tour 
which is part of regular co-ordina- 
tion procedure. 


May 23—June 7 


Trusteeship Council 


Seventh Session 

1ST MEETING—JUNE 1 

Chinese rep.: Soviet prop. to exclude present 
Chinese rep. defeated by vote of 9-1, with 2 
absts. (U.K., Argentina). 

Agenda: agenda (7/637) approved, with place- 
ment of Jerusalem as item 1 cers elected: 
Max Henriquez-Urena (Dominican Republic), 
Pres.; Pierre Ryckmans (Belgium), V.-Pres. 

2ND MEETING—JUNE 2 

Jerusalem question: report made by Roger Gar- 
reau, former Pres., (1/681); discussion postponed 
to June 12 

Western Samoa: consideration of annual report 
by New Zealand, (1/417, T/680) begun. 

3RD AND 4TH MEETINGS—JUNE 5-6 

Western Samoa: examination of annual report 
continued. 


International Court of Justice 


MAY 23 
South-West Africa: public hearings for advisory 
opinion concluded. 


WHO 


MAY 23-27 
Third World Health Assembly (in Geneva): con- 


cluded. 
JUNE 1-6 

Executive Board (in Geneva): opened and con- 
tinuing. 

MAY 31 -JUNE 1 

Joint WHO/UNICEF Health Policy Cttee. (in 
Geneva). 


FAO 
JUNE 5 


Nutrition Conf. on Lat. 
(in Rio de Janeiro). 


iLO 


MAY 26 
Governing Body (in Geneva). 
JUNE 1 


American Problems 


General Conference (in Geneva): 33rd session 
opened. 


UNESCO 


MAY 22—JUNE 6 
General Conference (in Florence): opened and 
continuing. 


1c AO 


MAY 30—JUNE 6 
Assembly (in Montreal): opened and continuing. 
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MONTHLY CALENDAR OF INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 


This calendar is an abridged version of the Monthly 
Calendar of International Conferences, published on 
the first of each month by the Department of Con- 


Section I—United Nations 


Meetings in Session 
since 
1946 
Jan. 17 Security Council. . INTERIM HQ. 
Feb. 4 Military Staff Committee. INTERIM HQ. 
June 14 Atomic Energy Commission 
INTERIM HQ. 
Dec. 14 Headquarters Advisory Committee 
INTERIM HQ. 
1947 


Mar. 24 Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments. . : INTERIM HQ. 
Nov. 21 United Nations Special Committee on 
the Balkans : : ATHENS 


1948 
June 14 Ad hoc Committee of the United Na- 
tions Special Committee on the Balkans 
: SALONIKA 
June 15 United Nations Commission for India 
and Pakistan. INTERIM HQ. and NEW DELHI 
1949 
Jan. 17 United Nations Conciliation Commis- 
sion for Palestine. .GENEVA and JERUSALEM 
Jon. 29 United Nations Commission for Indo- 
nesia . DJAKARTA 
Feb. 2. United Nations Commission on Korea 
SEOUL 
United Nations Truce Supervision Or- 


Aug. 11 
JERUSALEM 


ganization in Palestine 
1950 
Jan. 10 United Nations Commission for Eritrea 
GENEVA 
Jan. 16 Interim Committee of the General 
Assembly . INTERIM HQ. 
Mar. 27 Commission on Human Rights—éth ses- 
sion .. INTERIM HQ. 
Mar. 27 United Nations Advisory Council for 
the Trust Territory of Somaliland under Italian 
Administration : ; MOGADISCIO 
Apr. 3 Social Commission—6th session 
INTERIM HQ. 
Apr. 5 United Nations Visiting Mission to Trust 
Territories in the Pacific PACIFIC AREA 
Apr. 11 Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions INTERIM HQ. 
Apr. 11 United Nations Advisory Council in 
yo : 7 eae TRIPOL\ 
May 31 Economic Commission for Evrope—5th 
session GENEVA 
June 1 Trusteeship Council—7th session 
INTERIM HQ. 
June 1 Administrative Tribunal—Ist session 
INTERIM HQ. 
June 5 Economic Commission for Latin America 
MONTEVIDEO 
June 5 International La Commission—2nd ses- 
sion : GENEVA 
June 5 Interim Co-ordinating Committee for 
International Commodity Arrangements 
WASHINGTON 
Jume 12 Technical Assistance Conference 
INTERIM HQ. 


Forthcoming Meetings 


June 14 Permanent Central Opium Board—55th 
session and 3rd joint session of PCOB and 
NDSB GENEVA 

June 15 Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions INTERIM HQ. 

June 16 Administrative Committee on Co-ordi- 
nation, Technical Assistance Board—3rd meet- 
ames ES INTERIM HQ. 

June 19 United Nations International Chil- 
dren's Emergency Fund—Executive Board 

INTERIM HQ. 

June 20 Economic Commission for Europe—in- 
land Transport Committee—Working Party on 
Development of Road Transport GENEVA 

June 26 4th Conference of International Non- 
Governmental Organizations GENEVA 

June 26 Economic Commission for Europe—in- 
land Transport Committee—Working Party on 
Transport of Perishable Foodstuf's—Special 
Session .. ; ; GENEVA 
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June 26 Economic Commission for Evrope— 
Coal Committee—Classification Working Party 
GENEVA 
June 27 Economic and Social Council—Agenda 
Committee GENEVA 
June 27. Consultative Committee on Public In- 
formation GENEVA 
early July Administrative Committee on Co-or- 
dination—Technical Assistance Board 
GENEVA 


July 3 Economic and Social Council—11th ses- 
sion ; ; GENEVA 
July 3. Economic Commission for Evrope—Tim- 
ber Committee—Working Party on More Ra- 
tional Utilization of Wood .... GENEVA 
July 10 Economic Commission for Europe—in- 
land Transport Committee—Working Party on 
Tariffs GENEVA 
July 19 Economic Commission for Europe—in- 
land Transport Committee—Ad hoc Working 
Party on Main International Traffic Arteries 
GENEVA 
July 19 Economic Commission for Asia and the 
(tentative) Far East—Ad hoc Committee of Ex- 
perts on Inland Transport UNDETERMINED 
Aug. 7 Committee on Contributions 
INTERIM HQ. 
Aug. 8 Economic Commission for Evrope—Coal 
(tentative) Committee — Allocations Working 
Party GENEVA 
Aug. 18 Special Committee on Information 
Transmitted under Article 73(e) of the Charter 
INTERIM HQ. 
Aug. 21 Commission on Narcotic Drugs— 
5th session INTERIM HQ. 
Aug. 22 Economic Commission for Europe— 
(tentative) Coal Committee GENEVA 
August Committee on Contributions 
INTERIM HQ. 
Sept. 5 Sub-Commission on Statistical Sam- 
pling—4th session INTERIM HQ. 
Sept. 14 Economic Commission for Evrope—In- 
land Transport Committee—Sub-Committee on 
Road Transport GENEVA 
Sept. 18 Economic Commission for Europe—in- 
land Transport Committee—Sub-Committee on 
Rail Transport GENEVA 
Sept. 19 Economic Commission for Evrope—in- 
land Transport Committee GENEVA 
Sept. 19 General Assembly—5th session 
INTERIM HQ. 
September Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions... INTERIM HQ. 
Sept. United Nations International Children’s 
(tentative) Emergency Fund—Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Budget INTERIM HQ. 
Sept. United Nations International Children’s 
(tentative) Emergency Fund—Programme Com- 
mittee INTERIM HQ. 
Sept. United Nations International Children’s 
(tentative) Emergency Fund—Executive Board 
INTERIM HQ. 
Sept. Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East—Regional Conference of Statisticians 
BANGKOK 
Sept. Economic Commission for Asia and the 
(tentative) Far East—Joint Working Party with 
UNESCO on Educational and Scientific Mate- 
rials BANGKOK 
Oct. 5 Economic Commission for Europe—Elec- 
(tentative) tric Power Committee GENEVA 
Oct. 9 Economic Commission for Euro In- 
land Transport Committee—Ad hoc Working 
Party on Co-ordination of Transport—GENEVA 
Oct. 9 Social Welfare Fellowship Program— 
Meeting of Training Experts "GENEVA 
Oct. 18 Economic Commission for Evrope—In- 
land Transport Committee—Ad hoc Working 
Party on Currency Problems ..... GENEVA 
Oct. 23—Executive Commission for Evrope—Tim- 
(tentative) ber Committee GENEVA 
Oct. 30—Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East—Technical Conference on Flood Con- 
trol SIMLA 
Oct. 31 Permanent Central Opium Board—56th 
session. Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body— 


ference and General Services. 
can be obtained by writing to the Planning Section, 


Conference Division. 


Further information 


34th session. 4th joint session of PCOB and 
NDSB GENEVA 


Section IIl—Specialized 
Agencies 


ILO 
In Session 


June 7 International Labour Conference—33rd 
session +e GENEVA 


Forthcoming 
Aug. 28 Joint Committee of Experts with 
WHO on Industrial Hygiene. . .. GENEVA 


FAO 
July 10 International Meeting on Dairy Tech- 
nology ...... as ..... READING (U.K.) 
July Working Party on Biological and Chemical 
(tentative) Methods of Weed Control 
STOCKHOLM 
July 19 Meeting of European Experts on Land 
and Water Conservation and Utilization 
AMSTERDAM 
Aug. 7 Conference on Land Utilization in 
Tropical and Sub-Tropical Countries 
NUWARRA ELIYA, CEYLON 
Aug. 25 European Forestry and Forest Products 
Commission—Statistical Working Party * 
GENEVA 
Sept. 17 Meeting of Fisheries Technologists 
BERGEN, NORWAY 
Oct. 9 Latin-American Meeting on Livestock 


(tentative) Production 
TURRIALBA, COSTA RICA 
Sept. 15 Council—10th session.. WASHINGTON 
(tentative) F 
Sept. Meeting for the Establishment of Regional 
Fisheries Council for the Mediterranean sous 


Sept. Technical Committee on Physiological Re- 
quirements of Nutrients WASHINGTON 
Oct. Asia and Pacific Forestry and Forest 
Products Commission... . BANGKOK 
Oct. Meeting on Government Laws and Regula- 
tions Regarding Fishery Products... OTTAWA 


(tentative) 
UNESCO 
In Session 
Moy 22 General Conference—5th session 
FLORENCE 
May 31 Meeting of Representatives from War 
Devastated Countries FLORENCE 


Forthcoming 


June 18 International Seminar on Methods and 
Techniques of Adult Education 
SALZBURG (AUSTRIA) 
June 26 Conference on Education and T 


NR. (cra eee: 
Late June Drafting Committee of the History 
of the Scientific and Cultural Development of 
Mankind—2nd session PAR 
early July Committee of Experts on Universi- 
ties and International Understanding. . PARIS 
July 3 Conference on Population Problems Af- 
fecting International Understanding, including 
the Cultural Assimilation of Immigrants 
PARIS 
July 6 Joint Committee with the International 
Bureau of Education GENEVA 
July 6 13th International Conference on Public 
Tdnention (Sponsored jointly with the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education) . GENEVA 
July 7 Meeting of Experts on International In- 
terchange of Teachers .............GENEVA 
July 12. Seminar on ‘The Teaching of Geog- 
raphy as a Means of Developing International 
Understanding” ....... MONTREAL 
July 12 Seminar on ‘‘The Improvement of Text- 
books, Particularly of History Books” 
BRUSSELS 
July 24 Seminar on the Role of Public and 
School Libraries in Adult Education 
MALMO (SWEDEN) 
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early July Committee on the tea ONDON 


Physics 
July Seminar on Education Activities in Inter- 


national Work Camps 
ROYAUMONT (France) 


Aug. 21 Meeting of Administrators of Workers 
fiveational Exchange Programmes PARIS 
Aug. 24 Education for International Under- 
standing—Meeting of Experts on Convention 
on Education for International Peace and Se- 
curity .... : PARIS 
Aug. Temporary itenationedl Council for Edu- 
cational Reconstruction—Standing Committee 
PARIS 
late August International Voluntary Work 
Camps Co-ordinating Committee PARIS 
Aug. International Meeting of Science Writers 
(tentative) PARIS 
Sept. 11 International Meeting of Associations 
for the Advancement of Science PARIS 
early Sept. Round-Table Discussion Between 
Members of the International Sociological As- 
sociation and of the International Political 
Science Association on the Effect of Ethnic 
Structure on International Relations 
SWITZERLAND 
Post Camp Reunion of Volunteers 
NEAR PARIS 
Sept. Temporary International Council for Edu- 
cational Reconstruction—Provision of Audio- 
visual Aids ; .. PARIS 
Sept. Temporary International Council for Edu- 
cational Reconstruction—Committee on Books 
for Devastated Countries. PARIS 
late Sept. International Conference to Consider 
the Establishment of a Committee for the Co- 
ordination of International Congresses in 
Engineering Sciences ’ -PARIS 
Oct. 9 Meeting of Representatives of Interna- 
tional Youth Organizations to Study Ways and 
Means of Associating Young People with 
UNESCO’s Programme PAI 
Oct. 23 Education for International Under- 
eae any of Experts on History 
Teaching . P. 
Oct. 23 Meeting of Experts on the Improve- 
ment of Textbooks PARIS 
early Oct. International Voluntary Work — 
Co-ordinating Committee . PARIS 
early Oct. Committee of Experts on Copyright 
WASHINGT 
Oct. Working Party on Fellowships... PARIS 
Oct. Committee of Experts on Radio... .PARIS 


Oct. Standing Committee for Monuments and 
Archaeological Excavations .... PARIS 
Oct. Meeting on Factory Case Studies. . PARIS 
Oct. Meeting of the Co-Ordination Committee 
of the International Organization of Social 
Sciences PARIS 
Oct. Meeting of Snperts on the Administration 
of Fellowships. PARIS 
Oct. Committee of Experts on Archaeological 
Sites PARIS 
Oct. Temporary International Council for Edu- 
cational Reconstruction—Working Party on the 
Needs of Organizations Concerned with Adult 
Education .. PARIS 
late Oct. Consultative Committee on Adult 
Education PARIS 


ICAO 
Meetings in Session 


May 30 Assembly—4th session... MONTREAL 
May 30 Legal Committee—éth session 
MONTREAL 


Forthcoming Meetings 


Ocf. 10 Rules of the Air and Air Traffic Con- 
trol Divisional Meeting—4th session 
MONTREAL 


INTERNATIONAL BANK 
Sept. 6 Board of Governors—Sth Annual Meet- 
ing PARIS 


mid-Sept. 


FUND 
Sept. 6 Board of Governors—5th Annual Meet- 
ing : PARIS 
ITU 
Meeting in Session 


Apr. 1 Second International at h Frequency 
Broadcasting Conference APALLO (ITALY) 
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Forthcoming Meetings 
Aug. 21 Administrative Council—5th session 
GENEVA 


Sept. 1 Extmentinany Administrative Radio 
Conference ..... UNDETERMINED 


WHO 
June 1 Executive Board—WHO. GENEVA 
June 18 Pan-American Sanitary Bureau and 
Inter-American Hospital Association—3rd _ In- 
ternational Institute in Hospital Organization 
and Management RIO DE JANEIRO 
July 10 Pan-American Sanitary Bureau—Joint 
Meeting with the Inter-American Hospital As- 
sociation—Workshop on Principles of Teaching 
and Supervision of Nursing 
SANTIAGO (CHILE) 
Aug. 28 Joint Committee of Experts with ILO 
on Industrial Hygiene. .... GENEVA 
Au Expert Group Meeting on School Health 
g- pe P g GENEV 


Sept. 4 Regional Committee for Eastern Medi- 
terranean ISTANBUL 


Sept. 8 Regional Conference on Statistics 
ISTANBUL 


Sept. 11 Expert Committee on Mental Health 
PARIS 
Sept. 18 Pan-American Sanitary Organization 
—Executive Committee—IIth session 
CIUDAD TRUJILLO 
Sept. Regional Committee for South East Asia— 
3rd session .... COLOMBO (CEYLON) 
Sept. Regional Committee for Eastern ie. 
ranean . : NKARA 
Sept. Expert Committee on Seca 
COPENHAGEN 
Sept. Committee for the Study of Chemo- 
therapeutics in Tuberculosis... COPENHAGEN 
Sept. Expert Committee on Venereal Infections 


—Sub-Committee on Serology and Laboratory 
PARIS 


(tentative) 
Sept. Regional Conferences on Statistics 
ANKARA 


(tentative) 
Oct. 2 Thirteenth Pan-American Sanitary Con- 
CIUDAD TRUJILLO 


Oct. 9 Regional Committee for the Americas— 
2nd session CIUDAD TRUJILLO 
Oct.9 Pan-American Sanitary Organization— 

Directing Council—4th Session 
CIUDAD TRUJILLO 


Oct. 17 Pan-American Sanitary Organization 
Executive Committee—12th session 
CIUDAD TRUJILLO 


Ito 
(Interim Committee) 


Sept. 28 Meeting of the Contracting Sone to 
the General Agreement on ‘ariffs and Trade— 
Sth session. . . TORQUAY (U.K.) 


Section III—Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


The Non-Governmental Organizations, listed 
below have been granted consultative status in 
Category A or B with the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations or are organiza- 
tions having a similar status with one or more of 
the Specialized Agencies of the United Nations; 
the latter are also on the register of Non-Gov- 
ernmental Organizations, established by the 
Economic and Social Council Resolution 288 B. 17 
for ad hoc consultations. The numbers in brackets 
indicate affiliation to the organs listed below: 


(1.) ECOSOC (4.) UNESCO 
(2.) 1LO (5.) ICAO 
(3.) FAO (6.) WHO 


June 3) World’s Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union—18th Convention (1) 
HASTINGS (U.K.) 


June 7 World Movement of Mothers—Interna- 
tional Congress—'‘The Mother in Economic 
Life’ (1) PARIS 


June 15 International Chamber of Commerce— 
Commission on Primary Products and Interna- 
tional Markets (1, 3, 5) PARIS 


June 19 International Criminal Police Commis- 
sion (1) THE HAGUE 
June 22 International Theatre Institute—Third 
Congress (4) PARI 
June 29 Third General Conference of Consulta- 

tive Non-Governmental Organizations 
GENEVA 

July 3 International Organization for Standard- 
ization—Council (1, 4, 5) GENEVA 

July 6 International oie for Child Welfare— 
General Council (1, 3, 4, 6) LONDON 

July 10 World a Conferenee~4hh Confer- 
ence (1, 4) LONDON 

July 17 World Organization of the tonne 
Profession—4th Assembly (1, 4) 

July 19 International Association of Penal Law 
(1), International Fiscal Association (1)—3rd 
International Conference of the Legal Profes- 
sion (convened by the International Bar Asso- 
ciation in cooperation with the International 
Federation of Women Lawyers* and Non-Gov- 


ernmental Organizations mentioned above). 
LONDON 


July 23 International Conference of Social 
Work—General Meeting (1, 4) PARIS 
July 24 Open Door International for the Eco- 
nomic Emancipation of Women Workers**— 
Congress SIGTUNA (SWEDEN) 
July 25 International Institute of Administra- 


tive Sciences—8th International Congress (1, 4) 
FLORENCE 


July 26 International Federation of Business 
and Professional Women—U.N. Seminar (1) 
LONDON 


July 29 International Union Against Venereal 
Diseases—General Assembly (6) 

ZURICH (SWITZERLAND) 

July 31 International Federation of Busixess 

and Professional Women—S5th Inter ot'o al 

Congress (1) LONDON 


Aug. 1 International Federation of Secondary 
School Teachers Congress (1) 
AMSTERDAM 


Aug. 17 World's Alliance of Young Men's Chris- 
tian Associations—World’s Committee P e-ary 
Meeting (1, 4) 

NYBORG STRAND (DENMARK) 

Aug. 19 Pax Romana—International Movement 
of Catholic Students and 
Pax Romana-international Catholic Movement 
for Intellectual and Cultural Affairs—21st 
World Congress (1, 4) AMSTERDAM 


Aug. 27 International Law Association—44th 
Conference (1, 4, 5) COPENHAGEN 


Aug. 27 International Federation for Housing 
and Town eae International Con- 
gress (1, AMSTERDAM 


Aug. 31 wail a. for Mental ne 
3rd Annual Meeting (4, PARIS 
Sept. 7 Catholic ad Union for Social 
Service—7th International Catholic Conference 
for Social Service (1, 4) ROME 
Sept. 8 Inter-Parliamentary Union—39th Con- 
ference (1, 4) DUBLIN 
Sept. 9 Associated Country Wenn of the 

World—6th Triennial Conference (1, 3, 4) 
COPENHAGEN 


Sept. 11 International Society of Criminology 
2nd World Congress of Criminology (1) 

PARIS 

Sept. 25 International Council of Women— 
Meeting of the Board of Officers (1, 3, 4) 

AMSTERDAM 

Sept. International Union of Architects—2nd 

session (1, 4) WARSAW 

Sept. International Union Against Tuberculosis 

—12th Conference (6) COPENHAGEN 


Sept. Econometric Society (1) VARESE (ITALY) 
Oct. 3 Indian Council of World Affairs (1) Host 

to: Institute of Pacific Relations—11th Interna- 

tional Conference (4) LUCKNOW (INDIA) 
Oct. 16 International Air Transport Association 

—Annual General Meeting (5) 

SAN FRANCISCO 

Oct. 16 World Medical Association—4th Gen- 

eral Assembly (6) NEW YORK 

*These latter two organizations are not in con- 
sultative relationship with the Economic and 
Social Council. 

**This organization is a member of the Liaison 
Sr of Women’s International Organiza- 
tion 
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Bm” UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS 


SCHEDULE OF SHORT WAVE BROADCASTS 
Lake Success, N. Y. Effective June 4, 1950 
EDST—Eastern Daylight Saving Time GMT—Greenwich Mean Time 


Sta- Wave- Fre- 
EDST GMT Program tion length quency 


UN INDIA AND PAKISTAN PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday) 


8:45- 8:52am 1245-1252 UN News in Hindi BBC Relay 
8:52- 9:00 om 1252-1300 UN News in Urdu GRZ 


EUROPEAN & MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM—TRANSMISSION !—(Monday-Friday) 


10:25-10:30 am 1425-1430 UN News in Icelandic 
10:32-10:40 am 1432-1440 UN News in Turkish 
10:40-10:50 am 1440-1450 UN News in Serbo-Croat |\CKNC 16.84m_ 17,820 kes 
10:50-10:58 am 1450-1458 UN News in Greek CKCX 19.75m_ 15,190 kes 
11:00-11:27 am 1500-1527 — & Program 

in Russian 


MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM—(Monday-Friday) 

1515-1525 UN News in Amharic} WRCA 13.88 m 21,610 kes 

1525-1535 UN News in Pushtu »WER-29 15.01 m_ 19,980 kes 

1535-1545 UN News in Persian | WW4J-40 14.31 m_ 20,950 kcs 
(Tangier Relay) 


EUROPEAN & MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM—TRANSMISSION !I—(Monday-Friday) 


1:30- 1:35pm 1730-1735 UN News in Hebrew 
1:35- 1:40 pm 1735-1740 UN English News 
Summary 
1750-1750 English Program or 
Correspondent 
Dispatches WRCA 
1750-1800 Serb-Croat Dispatch ABC 
1800-1815 BBC Dispatches 
1815-1822 UN News in Dutch 
1824-1830 UN News in French 
1835-1840 UN Summary in Arabic 
1845-1900 UN Arabic Program 


FOR LATIN AMERICA & THE CARIBBEAN—TRANSMISSION !—(Monday-Friday) 
7:00- 7:45pm 2300-2345 UN News and Pro- } 19.57 m 15,330 kes 


13.86 m 21,640 kes 


13.88 m 21,610 kes 
19.83 m 15,130 kes 


grams in Spanish 31.48 m 9,530 kes 
16.83 m_ 17,830 kcs 


31.48m 9,530 kcs 
16.83 m_ 17,830 kes 
19.54m 15,350 kes 


7:45- 8:00 pm 2345-2400 UN News and Pro- 
gram in Spanish 


REGULAR BROADCASTS HEARD IN THE U.S.A. AND CANADA 

“United Nations Today,’ a 15-minute review featuring the recorded voices 
of delegates taking part in United Nations sessions around the world, is carried 
by some 175 stations in the United States and over the Dominion Network of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. The program is carried Mondays through 
Fridays—or Tuesdays through Saturdays. 

In the New York area, a 5-minute summary of United Nations news is 
broadcast Mondays through Fridays from 6:50-6:55 p.m. 

“Memo From Lake Success,’ a weekly 15-minute feature program, is carried 
ever the Columbia Broadcasting System (96 stations) and the Trans-Canada Net- 
work (33 stations) on Saturdays from 6:15-6:30 p.m, EDST (in New York City 
over WCBS, 8:45-9:00 a.m. EDST on Sundays). 

“U.N. Story,’ a weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic series, is carried over 
400 stations in the United States. American listeners should check their local 
newspapers for time of these broadcasts. 


NEW DOCUMENTARY SERIES ON AMERICAN NETWORKS 


Two new series of United Nations documentaries are being broadcast over 
two major American networks. They portray the impact of United Nations activi- 
ties on the daily lives of people everywhere. Distinguished stage and cinema stars 

lay feature roles in these documentaries, which were prepared by outstanding 
fanmail writers and producers. 

One series is under the direction of Mr. Norman Corwin, well-known Ameri- 
can radio dramatist, who is the United Nations Radio’s Director of Special Proj- 
ects. This series, entitled ‘‘The Pursuit of Peace,” is carried by the Mutual Broad- 
casting System, and it includes six nee. hour-long documentaries to be 
stg ¥ n New York, Washington, New Delhi and Toronto. They are broadcast 

rom 9:00-10:00 p.m. EDST on Sundays. 

The three final programs of the Mutual Broadcasting System series include: 


June 18—Documentary on Trusteeship. 





Sta- Wave- Fre. 
EDST GMT Program tion length quency 


8:00- 8:15pm 2400-0015 UN News in French 
\inea 19.72 m 15,210 key 


(2400-0006 GMT) 
WRCA  31.02m_ = 9,670 kes 


UN News in English 
(0006-0015 GMT) 


WRCA 


19.72 m_ 15,210 kes 
8:15- 8:30 pm 0015-0030 UN Portuguese Program Wane 


31.02 m 9,760 kes 
16.83 m_ 17,830 ke 


LATIN AMERICAN PROGRAM—TRANSMISSION !!—(Monday-Friday) 


-00-11: 3 1H WRUL 25.45 m 
10:00-11:00 pm 0200-0300 UN News and Pro \wive 25.62 m 


grams in Spanish WLWO 19.57 m 


AUSTRALIA/NEW ZEALAND PROGRAM—(Monday-Friday) 


12:00-12:05am 0400-0405 UN News in English CHOL 25.60 m 
12:05-12:20 am 0405-0420 UN Radio Review CKLX 19.88 m 


TRANSPACIFIC PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday) 


0715-0717 Program Summary 

0717-0725 UN News in Burmese | xpeca 

0725-0730 UN News in Thai 

0730-0735 —— News in Eng- | xrca 

s| 

0735-0745 UN News in Tagalog 

0745-0750 UN News in French ano 16.85 m 
Manila 19.57 m 

Relay Il 


0750-0755 UN News in Indone- 
From 0835-0845 GMT add: 


sian-Malay 
0755-0800 UN News in Dutch 

Manila 13.91 m_ 21,570 ke 
Relay | 


19.83 m 
31.09 m 


Ser On—— 
Oe Sote 


0800-0815 UN News in English 
0815-0835 UN Chinese Program 
0835-0842 UN News in Urdu 
0842-0845 Music and Close 


BROADCASTS OF MEETINGS 


Direct broadcasts of major United Nations meetings, when in session, with 
running narration in English and French can be heard from 1900-2245 GMI 
(3:00-6:45 P.M. EDST) on the following frequencies: 

WRCA 13:88 m 21,610 kes 
(1900-2130 GMT) 
WRCA 25:48 m_ 11,770 kes 
(1915-2245 GMT) 
WABC 19:83 m 15,130 kes 
(1900-2245 GMT) 


BARRY YOY YOOY 


serse 
PANS 


July 16—Documentary on UNESCO. 

September—Documentary on Technical Assistance. 

Another monthly documentary series is carried by the National Broadcasting 
Company on Sundays 1:00-1:30 p.m. EDST, and can be heard in the New York 
area over WNBC on the following Thursdays, 11:30-12:00 p.m. EDST. Programs 
will be repeated over WNYC at 8:30 p.m. on June 28 and July 19. 

The final two programs of the NBC series include: 

June 18—E Equals MC2—Formula for Peace?’—a documentary on atomic 

energy control. 

July 9—"Pay As You Go,’’"—a documentary on the International Bank. 

American listeners should check local newspapers for the exact time of 
broadcasts in their communities. 


NOTE TO LISTENERS 


The Radio Division welcomes contact with as many listeners as possible 
and will gladly acknowledge all communications. Letters from all parts 
of the world have already brought valuable information about the reception 
United Nations broadcasts. All correspondents reporting on these broadcasts will 
receive on request a United Nations Radio verification card and a copy of the 
United Nations Charter. 

Correspondence, including requests for copies of all broadcast schedules, 
should be addressed to: 

UNITED NATIONS RADIO 
Lake Success, N.Y., U.S.A. 


or to the Director of the nearest United Nations Information Centre. These Centres 
are located in Buenos Aires, Cairo, Copenhagen, Geneva, London, Mexico City, 
Moscow, New Delhi, Paris, Prague, Rio de Janeiro, Shanghai, Sydney, Warsaw, 
and Washington. 


U. N. B.—June 15, 1950 











United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle Alsina 
500, Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 
H. A. Goddard (Pty.), Ltd., 255a George 
Street, Sydney. 


Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Brussels. 

W. H. Smith and Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Brussels. 


Bolivia: 
Libreria Cientifica y Literaria, Avenida 
16 de Julio 216, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


Brazil: 
Llivraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, Caixa 
Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 


Canada: 
The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto 


Caylon: 
The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, 
Ltd., Lake House, Colombo. 


Chile: 

Edmundo Pizarro, Merced 846, Santiago. 
China: 

The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan 
Road, Shanghai. 

Colombia: 

Libreria Latina Ltda., Apartado Aereo 
4011, Bogota 

Costa Rica: 

Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
Jose. 

Cuba: 

La Casa Belga, Rene de Smedt, O'Reilly 
455, Havana. 

Czechoslovakia: 

F. Topic, Narodni Trida 9, Praguel. 
Denmark: 

Einar Munksgaard, Norregade 6, 
Copenhagen. 

Dominican Republic: 

Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mercedes No. 
49, Apartado 656, Ciudad Trujillo. 
Ecuador: 


Munoz Hermanos y Cia., Nueva de 
Octubre 703, Casilla 10-24, Guayaquil. 


Egypt: 
Librairie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 
SH. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


Ethiopia: 
Agence Ethiopienne de Publicite, Box 8, 
Addis Ababa. 


Finland: 


Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 


Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece: 


“Eleftheroudakis,” Librairie Internatio- 
nale, Place de la Constitution, Athens. 


Guatemala: 


Goubaud & Cia Ltda., 5a. Sur No. 6 y 
9a. C.P., Guatemala City. 


Haiti: 
Max Bouchereau, Librairie “A la Cara- 
velle,”’ Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Iceland: 


Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundsonnar 
Austurstreti 18, Reykjavik 


India: 


Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi. 


Indonesia: 


Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta 


Iran: 


Bangahe Piaderow, 731 Shah Avenue, 
Teheran. 


Iraq: 
Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Booksellers and 
Stationers, Baghdad. 


Leo Blumstein, P.O.B. 4154 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 


Italy: 
Colibri S.A., Via Chiossetto 14, Milan. 


Lebanon: 
Librairie Universelle, Beirut. 


Luxembourg: 
Librairie J. Schummer, Place Guillaume, 
Luxembourg. 
Netherlands: 


N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
The Hague. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, G.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. 
Augustgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas 

Fort Mansion, Frere Road, 
Karachi. 


Peru: 
Libreria Internacional del Peru, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima. 


Philippines: 
D. P. Perez Co., 132 Riverside, San Juan, 
Rizal. 


Portugal: 
Livraria Rodrigues 186, Rua Aurea, 188 
Lisbon. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hofbokhandel A-B, 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 
Librairie Payot S.A., at Lausanne, Gen- 
eva, Montreux, Neuchatel, Berne, Basel, 
Vevey; and Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 
17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 

Librarie Universelle, Damascus. 

Thailand: 

Pramuan Mit Ltd., 333 Charoen Krung 
Road, Bangkok. 

Turkey: 

Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 

Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd., 

P.O. Box 724, Pretoria. 

United Kingdom: 

H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops 
at London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Edinburgh, and Manchester). 
United States: 

International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York. 

Uruguay: 

Oficina de Representacion de Editoriales, 
Prof. Hector D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333 
Esc. 1, Montevideo. 


Venezuela 

Escritorio Perez Machado Conde a 
Pinango 11, Caracas. 
Yugoslavia: 


Drzavno Preduzec Jugoslovenska Kniiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Belgrade. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed 
may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, Lake Success, New York, U.S.A. 





A STUDY 
OF 


STATELESS NESS 


Prepared by the Department of Social Affairs 
of the United Nations at the request of the 
Economic and Social Council, A Study of State- 
lessness contains an account of the origin and 
extent of the current problem of stateless per- 
sons. Further, the Study makes specific recom- 
mendations regarding the ways in which the 
status of persons now stateless may be improved 
and regarding methods by which statelessness 


may be eliminated in the future. 


A Study of Statelessness reviews the attempts 
which have been made in the past to improve 
the status of stateless persons and reprints a 
number of international agreements which were 


designed for this purpose. 


U.N. Publications Sales No. 1949.XIV.2 
190 pp. $1.25 9 -Stg. Sw. Fr. 5.00 


Available in separate English and French 


editions from all United Nations 


sales agents. 








